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Linen Lasts Longer. 3 |- 
Your Clothes beautifully sweet, wholesome, lily-white, 
and fresh as se? breezes, if soaked and wshed with 
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SOAP 


A Fine Powder—Iin Packets. 
ta Shirts, Cuffs and Collars washed with Hudson's Soap are thoroughly 
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Are telling fast the most wonderful Package of Crockery in the World. 
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Sold by Grocers, Wine Merchants, 
Stores, and Licensed Victuallers 
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Ae. JOHN NOBLE, Ltd., the pioneers of the revolution in Dress- 


making, caused by the introduction of the famous Half-Guiuea 
Costumes, mean to keep thein always in the van, and up to date by 
followitig the dictates. of fashion, and as the present mode requires 
much greater fulness in sleeves and skirt they have desigued a new 


' aud beautiful: costume in accordance with this Jatest style ; but par- 


ticular attention is called to. the fact that the price (108. 6d.) aS 
remains the same, although the cost of productio: has been [Ry 
greatly increased by use of extra material 

‘Each garment consists of improved: wide skirt and new smart y 
shaped Bodice,..which is pleated . at. the back imto a pointed 
eaddle that” terminates in, two pointe. at the front; full fashion- 
able sleeves, bound’ seams, and belt, and the bodice cau Le worn 
yas.de or outside the skirt, winch mieastires 40 inches long. The lower 
part of the skirt, and the. cuffs, collar, and saddle of bodice, arc 


-trimmed with one row of fine slik cord, the whole thus forming a 


og ‘8 a costume that has secured beyond a doubt the Admiration 
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HOW THE ANGELS LOOK. 
Basy,; ing his'mother’s hand, 

Sar Goodnight ” to. the big folks all, 
Throws some kisses from rosy lips, 

Laughs with glee through the lighted hall. 
Then in his own crib, warm and deep, 

Baby is tucked for a long night's sleep. 


Gentle mother, with fond caress, . 
Slips her hand through his soft brown hair! 
Thinks of his fortune, all unknown, 
Speaks aloud in an earnest prayer : 
“Holy angels, keep watch and ward, 
God's good angels, my baby guard!” 
“Mother, what is an angel like P” 
Asked the boy in a wondering tone ; 
“ How: will they look if they come here, 
Watching me while I’m all alone?” 
Half ors er and fear eg he; 
Answered the mother, tenderly : 
“ Prettiest faces ever were known, 
Kindest voices and sweetest eyes.” 
Baby, waiting for nothing more, | 
Cried, with a look of pleased surprise, 
Love and trust in his eyes of blue: ; 
“T know, mother ; they’re just like you!” 
— fh oo 


THE UNEXPECTED. 
TsacuER : “Now, children, I will tell you a story of 
a little boy who used to fe to school like you do now. 
This little boy had a habit, when he stood up to recite 
his lessons, of twisting a certain button on his coat, and 
it certainly seemed as if this habit aided him in answer- 
ing the pena ut to him. His teacher had noticed 
this, and one da; bs secretly contrived to cut the button 
off the little boy's coat. So when the little fellow got 
up to recite his lesson to the teacher he felt for t 
batton, and as it was not there he began to cry, and 
could not be made to answer a single question. Thus, 
habit is. And that little boy, who 
learned so early in life the great power a small button 
have—that little boy, my children, now stands 
before you 


Voice (from the rear): “Is that the same coat P” 
; ho 


A SINGULAR CROP. 


Tue cochineal insect, is a fat, dark, spherical little 
looking like a black currant, and with neither 


than the juice of the currant. 

It.was the cultivation of these pleasant little indi- 
viduals which, more than a score of years ago, put no 
leas than 40 per cent. per annum upon investments, into 
pod etn of the cultivators. Such prosperity was too 

tole 

The insect was not introduced into Tenneriffe until 
1825, and for a time it could not be encouraged to pro- 
pik paiest had the honour of being the discoverer of the 
right of nurture, and to him it is due that from 


1845:to 1866 an annual crop of from two to six million 
pounds of roduced. 
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UNIQUE FOOLISHNESS. 


—— 


“THAT was a very foolish young woman,” observed 
Mr. Billus, taying hia morning paper down for a moment 
and renewing the attack on his beefsteak, “that 
married the wrong man the other day, and blurted out 
her confession to that effect at the altar. The young 
man she didn’t has had a happy escape.” 

“Yes, she was foolish to make a fuss at such a time,” 
assented Mrs. Billus, who was staring abstractedly at 
the wall. ‘Most women find out soon enough that 
they have married the wrong man, but they have sense 
enough to keep still about it. Have some more coffee, 
John P” she inquired, sweetly. 


AN INTOXICATING MUSHROOM. 


THE inhabitants of the north-eastern part of Asia 
use &@ mushroom to promote intoxication. It is known 


as the fly-blown m m,and is also very abundant 
nthe ne ly gathered in th 

e is ly gathered in the hottest part 
of the year, and is then hung up by a string in iieais 


to dry. Some are dry before gathered, and these are 
stated to be far more narcotic than those artificially 
preserved. 

Usually the fungus is rolled up like a bolus, and 
taken without chewing, for, if masticated, it is said to 
disorder the stomach. One large or two small fungi 
produce what is looked upon as a pleasant state of 
intoxication for one day. 

The effect is the same as that produced on taking a 
qunnty of spirita or wine, except that it is delayed 
rom one to two hours after the bolus has been 
swallowed. 

At first it Ftp very cheerful emotions of the 
mind; it renders some ns exceedingly active, and 
is a stimulant to m ar exertion. Thus, if a person 
affected by it. wishes to step over a straw or a small 
stick, it impels him to take a jump sufficient to clear a 
low hedge cr the trunk of a tree; it keeps those fond of 
music ly singing; and under its influence a 
talkative person can neither k 
hence it is an especial source of danger to ladies and 
politicians. 

——_—-+_____ — 


A LUCKY HUNT. 


Precious stones are still numerous in certain dis. 
tricts of India, Lut the rajahs who own the property are 
jealous of strangers, and resent all trespassing. Occasion- 
ally a fine is found by a sportsman or traveller. A 
party of lish officers were out one day shooting in 
the estate of a petty chief, but bagged little game. 

On the return from the hunt a young officer picked up 
a stone which lay in his path, and idly threw it against a 
rock. It broke into a dozen pieces, and out tumbled a 
beautiful brilliant pebble. e eos picked it 
up, looked at it, and was about to throw it away, but 
changed his mind, and thrust it into his pocket, 
remarking as he did so: 

“T'll keep this thing as a memento of my hunt at this 
beastly place, where I didn't shoot eo much as a rat.” 

Arrived at Bombay, the officer dropped into a 
jeweller’s shop to have his watch repaired. ile at the 
counter his hand came in contact with the pebble, which 
he still carried in his pocket. He showed it to the 


jeweller, and said : 
What'll you give 


“ Here’s a nice stone I’ve found. 
me for it?” 

The man looked at the stone, and, after examining it 
carefully, answered : “I'll give you one hundred rupees 
for it.” 

‘Had the jeweller offered a shilling, he might have been 
told to take the stone and keep the shilling, as the 
officer had not up to that time thought his find of any 
value ; but the offer of one hun rupees, about ten 
pounds, awoke his icions that he had a fine diamond, 
and he responded, with a laugh: . 

“TI daresay you would give me that and a trifle more, 
but I’m going to take it to d with me.” 

He dif 20, and sold his pebble in London for over 
£3,000. 


secret or silence,. 


BETTER THAN ANY 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


WHY IS EVERYBODY BUYING 


PEARSON’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTFOLIO 


FOOTLIGHT = FAVOURITES? 


— oS 


BEcavsE it is the most beautiful Art Album ever 
published. 


Because Part I. contains twenty-two photographs of 
popular actors and actresses, and they are all faithfal 
likenesses. : 


BEcavsE it would costa small fortune to buy these 
separately, and we give the whole for SIXPENCE. 


BECAUSE nearly every newspaper in the country has 
advised its own readers to buy FOOTLIGHT 
FAVOURITES at once, as nothing so admirable 
or interesting has ever toon icsned before. 


Here are a few press notices :— 


‘*Perhaps amongst Christmas Numbers may be classed Foor. 
LIGHT FAvourITES—at any rate the publication is as welcome as 
any of the others, and gives one something worth treasuring. The 
Portfolio will assuredly be the most popular production of recent 
times, and when complete will make upa very handsome album.”"—= 
Brighton Argus. 

‘* A marvellous sixpennyworth, produced in a high style of art.” 
— Wakefield Kopress. 

“Mr. Pearson has not yet exhausted all the channels of his 
enterprise, and his venture is perhaps as striking a move as 
anything he hasventured. It is essentially an interesting subject 
he has undertaken in presenting month by month portraits of 
leading favourites. The first number before us gives capital 
portraits of several of the most talked of, attired in costume. As 
the numbers are ually collected, Mr. Pearson's subscribers will 
have a valued collection of well-known faces, and we welcome the 
advent of such a publication.’’—Durham Advertiser. 


“The highest style of art.’”-—Blackburn Times. 


‘‘ FooTLIGHT FAVOURITES presents a very handsome 
appearance. Its ornamental cover incloses 16 pogee of superb 
portraits, most of them occupying # page each.” —Sowthport 
Guardian. 

“The portraits in the Portfolio are admirable, and if the 
succeeding numbers display the same amount of skill as the one 


before us, a large circle of subscribers must be insured.””—Bucks 
Herald, ’ 


‘* Will become a popular art production.’’— Bath Chronicle, 

a Simply rfect, and we have never seen better photo- 
graphs.’”"—Plymouth Western Figaro. 

‘* A capital idea. Certainly cheap.’’—Dundee News. 

‘(A thing of beauty anda joy for ever so long.""—Leeds Fapress, 

‘There are thousands who would gladly faithful 

rtraite—such as these are—of the dramatic celebrities of the 

y, and as this part is exceptionall. beng at sixpence, it 
certainly deserves a wide sale.’’—North on Herald. 

“Cannot fail to be welcomed. The gee hs are faithful 
likenesses, and are artistic works which wi prized. The 
enterprise which has led to the production of this new publicaticn 
well merits encouragement.’’—Blackburn Telegraph. 

“Is sure to become popular. Extremely well done.”—Glargow 
Times. 

‘FootLiGHT Favourites ought to catch on if quality and 
quantity combined have an: uence with the great British 
public.” —Hastings Chronicle. 

‘The work is more than worth its price. Many will certainly 
desite to frame such an interesting series.”"—The Stage, London. 


So great has been the success of this work 
that for three days last week nobody could 
procure a copy for love or money. Edition 
after edition has been turned out, but the 
demand for a time was too much for us. 


GET PART I. WHILE YOU CAN. 


: padition dition to half-a-dozen or so short stories, each number of Short Stories contains an instalment of Mr. Griffith’s new serial, “The Outlaws 


profusely illustrated. With the help of a concise summary which is given, it is possible to commence this splendid story now. 
rf : th t 
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recovered. .Can you come back with me at once?” 


“My on the spot will probably be desirable,” w,: 

the reply, “ but there is one further point. ‘ Why was Mi. 

— ‘windows Lettice Wilmot attacked in the drawing-room when {},.. 

bap the only motive we know of would have made the study the 

id have objective?’ That. seems to be thé key-note of the whe. 

| lection, and situation. Do you see what it leads to—that there may 

io-was Sheir have been another motive than the robbery of coins? Hux 
about. Miss. Wilmot’s inheritance should she die ?” 


8s 
i 


Walter Sergrove smiled as he replied with an assunip- 
tion of great penetration, “I see that it leads toa blind WII, 
as you will:be the first to admit when I furnish the fin thy: 
enlightenment you are in need of. You very properly want 
_| to know what would happen to Lettice Wilmot’s inheritai..- 
‘in the event of her.death: Know, then, that it would pas, 
into the. hands: of my father as next-of-kin, or, in ot)i-; 
words, into the possession of the one man in the world w':., 
we all know was physically incapacitated from committi).- 
both these crimes. At his. death I sup it would couis 
tome. There are no other relatives who would benctit |-\ 
harm coming to‘Lettice, and I myself should be a pres it 
loser by her death, for before long I shall share hi-r 
pro as her husband.” 

On whole, PoiQnand congratulated himself tha! |), 
had the information he needed as smoothly as co‘): 
have expected. He had the tact not to attempt i» 
justify his curiosity on the point he had raised, and, «\- 
cusing himself for a moment, he retired into the inner rein, 
It was fully five minutes before he returned, and when |. 
reappeared. he looked so seriously preoccupied that Walt + 
Sergrove, who had apg a A ogg the leaves of a news. 
Pron ‘have formed some theory?” he cried. 

“TI can hardly say that yet, but I have an idea in whi h 
direction to look for further developments. I want to pre- 
fer a request, Mr, Sergrove—to make a condition, in fact.” 
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perhaps we do not “Tf it will in any way assist your inquiry, it is grantul 
. I make this con- | already,” said the young man, stoutly. 
from the absence of “Well, in a parodoxical way—yes,” replied Poignan. 


3 
E 
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“My stipulation is that you assist me by withholding y.n1ir 
assistance. It is abedlutely necessary, if my crude idii: ‘x 
right, and if we are to secure Miss Wilmot against furth:: 
attempts, that I should work this case single-handed. Whit 
I require is that you leave it, so far as you are concern|, 
where it is now. Go home andact as if nothing of the kin'l 
had happened. Speak to noone, not even to your fat): +, 
of last nee event, and prevail upon Miss Wilnot t» 1. 
silent, and to behave as usual also. In that case I think | 
can ise you results.” 
alter Sergrove looked oe 

“It is ope to you to go to the police—and I frankly tl) 
had been seized with a | you that cheat prefer your doing so,” said Poignand, *« 
faintness while making for the.study door which | to accept my services on the condition I have named.” 


was i . This is exactly what had ha: ed, “ Very well,” was tho reply, “I will trust to you. You 
but learn the terrible cause. — will begin at-once ?” 
a and she laid her head on m: “T shall have travelled aconsiderable way along the li::es 
pointing at the same time to the shut door of dra’ that have suggested themselves by this. evening,” sail 
room on the other side of the hall. ‘In there!’ she said, in | Poignand, rising to put an end to the interview. “One list 
an whisper—‘in there! I have been shot at—like | instruction.. In the event of my presenting myecelf at th« 
Iwas going to seo if uncle is safe, bu Croft. House in any other character than my own, do 1 
frightened.’ appear surprised, and, above all, conceal the fact that you 
I soothed: her as well as I could, and got from her know me. - Act in every as would be natural under 
quickly, = oe what had occurred. She had- been.| the circut that will be.seen on the surface.” 
seated at the piano in the drawing-room—anot playi od by the gravity of his mann. 


é ust ] over | Walter Sergrove gave the required assurance and tovk |iix 
new. music which had ae at post, .w: leave. Directly he was gone Poignand put on his hat, 1! 
Y cmshing thed:in the behind fter giving sundry instructions in the outer wil. 
by a shower scattered plaster. Aeaticited te the street. Calling the firat cab he met. hh: 
: ' ; told the driver to take him toan address in Harley St1"'. 
‘which was the residence of his old school-fellow and frie, 
Dr. Seymour Griffiths, now a consulting specialist, rayitliy 
ising to the front rank of his profession. The you 
‘ was busily engaged, but on hearing who it wis 
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closeted together for the best of an hour, and when 
Poignand left the house, though his step may have |e" 
more assured than when he entered, his brow was dark, 
his face more sternly act, 
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Cicely, who I must tell you was then in her twen psy. 
4 see aah 8 ee ee ne sat down to watch the : by a man-servant, wh. 
* At half-past six the parlour-maid ht her some _ sin,” 
eitieubeatt and iit the losmj-cn the table. At five minutes said he 

te seven. the same servant came in answer to the bell to 


business.” . | . 
‘William—a patient, I suppose,” replies! th: 

ng eight " J eye-ginsecs to read the card 
. Harley mumble name. “Dr. Seymo! 

; At 0 this morning the nurse Griffit the, of I oy Dareek. re man that’s jumped 
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don. 
the profession was to the post haste. 
ear Griliti T keliewe ?” be inquired, with an 


and resumed his seat in 
respo . “I have called, Dr. 
Lake, on a very delicate »” he began. “In fact, its 
extreme must. be an excuse for what I am of course 
aware would be anunprofeesional and most unwarrantable 
intrusion. ‘Before I broach my business, let me say that I 
place myself entirely in your hands, and that I shall take no 
concerning 


steps in & . ing one. of your patients without 
your full sanction and apecoeel. Let me add, also, that you 
will only be observing the strict rules of etiquette if you 
withhold both.” 


The visitor’s implied apology and deferential demeanour 
disarmed the family practitioner at once. 

“My dear sir, I am charmed to be associated with a man 
of your reputation,” said Dr. Lake, “a reputation which, if 
you will allow me to say so, is sufficient warrant that there 
is a good reason for the slight irregularity.” 

“You are too flattering,” was the reply. “The case on 
which Ihave been asked to consult with you is that of Mr. 
Theodore ve of the Croft House.” 

“Indeed!” said Dr. Lake. ‘“ Ihad no reason to su; 
that he was otherwise than satisfied with my treatment.” 

“Nor is he,” <a visitor a toe oe 
Theodore Sergrove knows nothing of m we i 
intervention in the matter. I am hes at the instance of 


“Mr. Sergrove is'a very strange man, and the relations 
between him and his son are not of the most cordial nature. 
When he hears what Walter has been doing he will probably 
turn the young man out of the house and refuse to have 
anything to do with either of us.” 

“T gathered as much from young Mr, Sergrove himself,” 
returned the specialist, promptly. “He is most anxious 
that his father should be kept in ignorance of his action, 
and that is the reason why he induced me to come to you 
direct instead of ing the arrangement with you him- 
self. He wishes you to introduce me at the Croft House as 
though it were entirely of your own initiative, and he 
intends to simulate ignorance of our proceedings. As I 
said before, I am quite aware of the irregularity of this 
course, and if you decline to go further in it I am prepared 
to accept your decision in good part.” 

The decision was soon given. The family practitioner 
felt that his dignity had been carefully respected, and, 
moreover, he was moved by the consideration of wishing to 
oblige young Mr. Sergrove. He knew of Walter's e - 
ment to his cousin, and, in the. precarious health e 
. elder Sergrove, it would not-do to offend his successor and 
so alienate the nucleus of a promising “family” from the 
practice. ‘Dr. Lake gave his consent graciously enough, 
adding that as there was no time like the present he would 
drive Dr. Griffiths over to the Croft House at once. 


.’ said Dr. Lake, 
~unable to detect 


and the patient undeceived me by coming to shortly after 
my arrival.” 


- added Dr, Lake.as an. afterthoug’ 
leave. It is one of thoee cases in which there is really very 
little to be done But to wait.” 

The London 


ort “drive,” and pulled 
door of a grey stucco house which stood 
lonely, some fifty yards from the 


A sevtal. story ¢ this number of H.N. from the 
sv oipas over written, is entitled, “A Tug of 


‘| patient in such a 


Dr. Lake looked at his watch. “It is past seven,” he 
said. ‘The young people will be at dinner. We shall find 
Mr. Sergrove in the study alone”’ 

The bell was answ: ® maid-servant, who ushered 
the two gentlemen into the drawing-room, and went to 
inform her master of Dr. Lake’s call. e moment she had 
departed with her message, the London specialist, who had 

n gazing curiously round the old-fashioned room, brought 
back his wandering attention from the furniture and the 
ornaments to the business in hand. 

“You have met me eo freely, doctor, that I should like to 
make this as easy as possible for you with your patient,” 
he said. “ I presume you will see Mr. Sergrove alone first. 
Will it not simplify things all round and do away with any 
reluctance to admit- me if, instead of introducing me as a 
consulting physician specially called in to examine him, you 
merely say that you are thinking of taking a holiday, and 
that I am to act as your locum tenens. You could add that 
as it is an important case you wish to explain it to me 
personally before intrusting him to my care. It will be 
cn to change your mind about the holiday after- 


Surely never was there, in Doctor Lake’s opinion, such an 
accommodating specialist. The proposal, so thoughtfully 
and delicately made, was just what he would have put 
forward himeclf if he had dared, and would relieve him of 
all chance of incurring his patient’s displeasure at arranging 
an unexpected consultation. By the time the maid returned 
to summon him to Mr. Sergrove’s presence, it was settled 
that Dr. Seymour Griffiths was to pose as his assistant, 
under the name of Brown, lest the cataleptic’s researches 
should have familiarised him with the fame of the visitor. 

The moment he was left alone the latter’s inquisitiveness 
reasserted itself tenfold, Rising from his seat, he madea 
stealthy tour of theapartment; he became deeply interested in 
the pictures on the wall furthest from the window, hiscuriosity 
even leading him to move one of them and examine the 
space behind ; he walked to the French windows and looked 
cautiously into the garden, paying particular attention to a 
laurel bush which grew some five yards away ; and, finally 
he retreated to the piano and measured with his eye a direct 
line to the bush. 

As he finished his survey, Dr. Lake reappeared to conduct 
him to the patient, who had consented to receive him in the 
character of a locum tenens, The two were crossing the hall 
when the dining-room door suddenly opened, and Walter 
Sergrove was seen holding it for a young lady to pass out. 
She bowed pleasantly to the family doctor and proceeded up 
the stairs, and Walter was shutting the door again when 
his eyes fell on Dr. Lake’s companion. He gave no sign of 
recognition, but, as his eager gaze noted the destination of 
the colleagues, he grew ghastly white, and would have fallen 
but for his tightening clutch on the door. He recovered in 
an instant, and, retiring into the room, shut himself in. 

“Not badly acted, that, considering that you are here by 
his invitation,” whispered Dr. Lake, on the threshold of the 
study. ‘He seemed a trifle scared, though, at what he had 
done. The old man is a regular tiger, you see.” 

The specialist nodded gravely, and followed into the 
presence of the invalid. The study was dimly lighted, but 
out of the obscurity two bright spots glowed with all the 
lurid effect of an electrical phenomenon. Advancing into 
the room, Dr. Lake’s colleague saw that they were nothing 
more than the burning orbs of a spare, elderly man, who was 
seated in a arm-chair with a tray of coins on his knee. 
He wore a sombre-hued dressing-gown, and his scanty iron- 


grey locks were’ covered with a black velvet skull cap. His 


thin, ascetic features were tinged just now with a hectic 
flush, and a bird-like effect in his general appearance— 
originally produced by an aquiline nose—was heightened 
for the moment by the fleshless, talon-like fingers that toyed 
with the objects on the tray. 

“ This is Dr. Brown, the gentleman who will take charge 
of my patients in my absence, Mr. Sergrove,” said Dr. Lake. 
I feel sure you will be safe in his hands.” 

The quaint figure in the arm-chair gave a jerky nod, and 
in a harsh rasping voice bade his visitors be seated. Dr. 
“ Brown ” walked well forward and sat down on the sofa, 
which had the effect of placing him almost alongside the 
ition that he had a side view of Mr. 
Sergrove’s face, and, by leaning a little to one side, a back 
view of the nape of his neck. The latter spot seemed to 
have some strange fascination for him, and all the time his 
hands kept nervously ing the sofa. Wrapped up in 
his own self-importance, Dr Lake failed to notice his col- 
league’s fidgetiness. Seating himself on the other side of 
the patient he plunged into a description of tho case. 

hile the family practitioner prosed on, the glittering 
eyes of the patient were fixed askance on his new attendant 
with a furtive but ever-growing interest in the fidgety 
fingers and the sidelong glances, and when the catalogue of 
symptoms was exhausted the rasping voice said : 

“You have had prior experience of such a case, Dr. 
— heewaal th 1. but I think I hat 
“Not ,” was the reply ; “bu see W 
is wrong. Allow a for a moment—” and before the invalid 
could protest or hinder him the specialist sprang forward 
and Hight pa his fingers over the nape of Mr. Sergrove’s 
neck, wit! wing them almost instantly. The patient 
started as though a wasp had stung him, then sank back in 
his chair with a long, shuddering sigh. He sat up again in 

a second, glaring at the strange doctor, and snapped : 

“The vagus nerve?” 

“ Exactly,” said Dr. “ Brown.” 

“What ig your eres name?” proceeded Mr. Ser- 

ve, with apparent irrelevancy. 
ar slight pause, and the answer came—“ Alfred.” : 

The patient bowed, and demanded further information. 
“ Your qualifications ?” he asked, still with the shining eyes 
fixed on his interlocutor. 3 : 

“ MD. of Oxford and London,” was the reply, given with 
@ scarce ible hesitation. 

“ The ” o 
wae 1886; London, 1888,” said “Doctor Brown, 


nm of that 
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“T will put you to the proof,” returned the patient; and, 
at a book from the table at his side, he ran his long 
claw-like fingers through the leaves till he came to a certain 
page. His eyes passed uickly down the lines of print, and 
he shut the boo! cory 

“This is a medical directory of the current year,” he 

said. “There is no Doctor Alfred Brown here with the 
qualifications you mention. You stand convicted as an 
impostor, sir, but it is no matter. I perceive what your 
visit—in conjunction with your knowledge of the vagus 
nerve—portends, and I will satisfy your curiosity when you 
have enlightened me on one point—Are you a medical man 
or a detective?” 
_ “My name is Mark Poignand, and I am here to inquire 
into the attempt on your niece’s life last night,” was the 
answer, which caused Dr. Lake to turn white about the gills. 
Upon Mr. Sergrove himeelf it had no effect whatever. 

“Very well, then,” he said; “as my method appears to be 
known to you, and re are evidently clever enough to 
supply the proofs with a little further trouble, I will save 
you that trouble and end the matter. You will find the 
air-rifle with which I killed my eldest niece in the false 
seat of the sofa on which yr are sitting. I can see that 
you already suspected that piece of furniture as the 
receptacle of the weapon. It is the same rifle with which I 
made the second and unsuccessful attempt on my youngest 
niece last night. Before we go further, however, I shall be 
glad to hear, as a scientific student, how you came to 
apply such a little known solution as that of the vagus 
nerve.” 

Dr. Lake essayed to speak, but Mr. Sergrove himself 
waved him back contemptuously, and Poignand replied: 
“My suspicion was directed towards you as the one who 
would most profit by your nieces’ deaths. I went to a 
medical friend and asked him if it was possible that you 
could have shammed the catalepsy so as to deceive your 
doctor, and thus have committed the crimes while you were 
supposed to be helpless, He said: Yes, it was distinctly 
possible under certain conditions, and he let me into the 
secret of the vagus nerve. He told me that it has recently 
been demonstrated by Czumak’s experiments that a man 
having a wen exactly over the vagus nerve at the nape of 
his neck can atop the beating of his heart at will simply by 
pressing the wen. The amount of stoppage is regulated by 
the vigour of the pressure. Seymour Griffiths added—— 

“Oh, it was Seymour Griffiths who posted you?” inter- 
rupted Sir Sergrove coolly. “I declare it is refreshing to 
be scientifically detected by a scientific man. Well?” 

“Seymour Griffiths added that if you had a wen on your 
neck in the position he showed me, it was likely that you 
had shammed the major part of your seizures, and at the 
advent of the doctor to examine you had then induced a 
real fainting fit by stimulating the vagus nerve in the way 
indicated. The result of Czumak’s experiments is not 
generally known to the faculty, and it would be very 
improbable that your medical attendant would suspect the 
cause of your condition. Having discovered the wen and 
obtained your admission in the presence of a witness, of 
course I have only one way open to me; I must send for the 
police. I fear it will be bad for the nurse as well, for in this 
second case—the attempt on Miss Lettice Wilmot—she 
must have known that you left the room while you were 
supposed to be lying insensible on the sofa.” 

“There you are all at sea,” snarled the terrible old man, 
“In justice to the woman I must remove all doubt on that 
head. I chose her specially because of her somnolent 
qualities, and she was asleep when I stole into the garden 
to fire that ineffectual shot. When I had returned and had 
replaced the rifle I awoke her by the simple expedient of 
kicking a book on to the floor. I knew very well that 
whatever happened she would never own to having been 
asleep. In every other point you have hit the mark ina 
really wonderful manner. Poor old Lake here had no 
notion that except during the thirty seconds or so while he 
was feeling my heart, I was lying here a very wide-awake 
and capable individual indeed. He will have a chance now 
to study the vagus in its more fatal aspect, for—there! and 
there * and there!” 

As he spoke he raised one skinny hand to the back of his 
neck, and the long talons dived under the collar among the 
iron-grey locks where Poignand’s rs had fumbled 
before. The last exclamation died away in a gurgling moan, 
while Poignand stared helplessly at the still more helpless 
doctor. Lake rose hastily, unbuttoned the murdercr’s 
waistcoat, and taking out his watch placed a hand over the 
region of the heart. It was not till fully two minutes had 
passed that the doctor said in awe-struck tones: 

“He is dead; he must have known how to manipulate 
that infernal thing to a nicety. Nothing will start the 
human heart on again after it has ceased beating so long.” 

* * e e 


At Walter’s earnest prayer the discovery and the confes- 
sion were suppressed by the two witnesses. Dr. Late 
was only too glad to have the deception that had Bape 
him concealed, while Poignand—since the criminal 
escaped through tho grim portals—had no scruples in 
carrying out his client’s wishes. It was easy, therefore, t> 
certify Theodore Sergrove’s death as due to natural causes, 
seeing that his “ fits” were notorious in the neighbourkood, 
and his medical attendant was with him when he ci:d. 
The air-rifle and the missing coins, removed as a blind on 
the occasion of the first crime, were found in the sofa, a3 
stated by the murderer. 

And what of Kala Persad? When he was informed of 
the success of the divination, he crinkled his leathern 
eae orig into a cunning smile, and pointed to the cobra- 

et. 

“Sahib,” he said, “from the snakes I got the wisdom 
which made me point to the man who seemed to slumber on 
the couch. In my village it is a proverb: ‘From the still 
adder comes the most danger.’” 


[In our issue, dated December 29th, a further series of 
charming stories from the pen of Mrs. Joan Barrett will be 
commenced. ]} ; 


autho. Mrs. Hun ord. This story, which is one of the best 
ar,” and Dea corusely ittustrated bout by Miss Inez Warry. 
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“QUESTIONS WORTH 


ANGWERING. | See=zt 


- REPLIES. 


for the time being ‘‘ bowed.down and worshipped” her. 


2254, Is there any Classical Poem the Author ef which is 
Unknown? ’ 


ceF 


via deposite of. low class ores 
and undersell us.’ 


| 2254. Is it Probable that Windmills are the Best Means of 


Utilising Wind as.a Mechanical Force? 

Yes, The most elaborate experiments that have so 
far been made in aerial propulsion show that the screw 
is the device which exerts greatest propulsive power 
in the air. Conversely, then, the Windmill, when its fans 
are constructed on Ee principles, and, further, are 
made adjustable eo as. to accommodate their pitch to 
the varying force of the wind, must afford the most 
economical means of ting that force into 
mechanical power. 

2258, Which of our Monarchs has been Crowned the 

: Greatest, Number of Times ? 

John, who was crowned three times, first on the Feast 


William ( re ] 

was in land at Easter, at Pentecost, an 

when he held court’ at Winchester, Westminster, and 

Gloucester.” Henry II., during the first three years of 
y wned 

pomp usual at a coronation 


service, on the 
occasions emi ary J his court to St. Edmunds, 
Lincoln, and Worcester, but after 1158 he discontinued 


2257. Would _ Good for Trade if People left off 
In some respects it would. A 


nome nerves md deal of capital is 
now producing co! 4 grave-stones, 
capital. would: be diverted to other industries, some of 
w would doubtless: p the necessaries of life, 
and would fore sustain an increase of the lal 
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2256. Does the Course of our History Show that it 

“for our Monarchs to be Married or Bingle? 
_, In the abstract it is better that they should be mar. 
ried, as. tending’ to settle the succession ; yet in some 
cases the. has, been a natiorial ‘misfortune. At 
the time of the Conquest, itis well: known that our Saxon, 


ding | fathers fared all: the better for the kindly influence of 


Queen Matilda, who restrained-the remorseless ener;-y 
of William. Henry Ill.’s marriage only did harm.) 
flooded the country with French nobles and ecclesiastics 
and delayed the growth of real national spirit, besid., 
binding us to the papal power. On the other hand. it 
was the marria Henry VII. with a lady of the 
House of York that established his position and put :in 
end to the.Wars of the Roses. Henry VIII.’s wish t. 
marry Anne Boleyn brought about his breach with the 
Pope, and so ek ape the Reformation; but Mary's 
marriage with Philip of Spain aggravated Roman yer. 
secutions, and checked all progress in England. Eliv.. 
beth’s celibacy. able woman as she was, was in some 
respects an evil; it left the succession in an unsatis. 
factory state, and gave encouragement to the plots in 


-] favour. of her cousin, Mary x; Ronen of Scots. Nearly ; 
century later the reign o illiam and Mary partly 


owed ita stability against James II. and the Pretender 

to the fact that both husband and wife had sone 

hereditary claim. 

2258. Whose Public Career has Best Proved the Truth 
of the Saying, “ When Pride Cometh, then Cometh 
Shame? 

This may be said of no one more emphatically thin 
of Cardinal Wolsey. By splendid ability he had risen 
from obscurity to the — rank, being second only 
to the king himself. wealth xe honours ine 

were almost without bounds. His pride and 
ostentation kept pace with his prosperity. He was the 
first ecclesiastic in England that wore silk and gold, not 
only on his habit, but also on the saddles and trappings 
of his horses. He caused his cardinal’s hat to be borne 
aloft by a of rank; and when he came to tlic 
pay cg would permit it to be placed nowhere but 
on altar. When appointed papal legate in England, 
his pride and ostentation p further yet. On 
solemn fast days he was not content with saying mass 
after the manner of the cong eg 3 not only had he 
bishops and abbots to serve him, he even employed the 
highest nobles to give him water and the towel. 
arham, the 

“ Your lovi 


When 
rimate, in a letter subscribed himsclf, 
rother,” Wolsey complained of his pre. 
sumption in thus challenging an eas wick him. Wheu 
War heard of this, he said, “ Know ye not that this 
man is drunk with too much prosperity?” Havin 
thus attained the summit of ess, he was doomed 
to experience a terrible reverse of fortune. The world, 
which had paid him such abject court, now entirely 
deserted him. In something akin to poverty, and in 
every way dis this man, “ broken with the storins 
of State,” died friendless in Leicester Abbey. 


2259. Which Invention of the Present Century has Done 
Most to Change the Tactics of Warfare? 

The rifling of the’ barrels of small-arms and cannon. 
The formation and modes of attack and defence which 
obtained at -Waterloo would be made absolutely im- 

le by this invention, which has abolished the old 


ver hand, ulation 

by . ‘perhaps by’) would begin to increase at a rapid rate, and pire It must be remem) too, that rifling has idle 
many. - Indeed; it been maintained that the for the necessaries of life would grow terribly fierce | possible the i the machine gun, and the 
Homer means “ collator,”: or, to use a more nfSdern | The surplus. people would be driven to quick-firing cannon, which each in their own way have 
. phrase, editor. Of English classical poems the most regions. But these would in their turn be filled | profoundly altered: military tactica. Smokeless power 
conspicuous example in this regard is Beowulf; the | up. The resources of the soil would be heavily taxed | will also be found to make profound changes, but thi: 
oldest. epic in the English Janguage. Its author is | for food, and the law of dimi returns id grip in is an invention which would never have }.cn 
unknown, and its orig 3 resembles that of the | the i pooaeton by the throat. The more  thonght of but for the introduction of the long-riis 
Tiiad‘and Odyssey.. famous poems of Ossian are | labour and capital they expended upon the land the | and rapid firing weapons which owe their existence to 
another case in t, and of minor pieces “Cherry | less proportionate return ld they receive, and yet | the device of rifling. the breechloader is over 
Ripe” and “ The Nut Brown Maid” have attained to an | the hungry creatures would be unable to die—a atate of | 300 years old it is noteworthy that the principle only 

immortality of which their authors have been deprived. | things too dppalling to contemplate. became general after gun-barrelg were rifled. 
CONDITIONS, QUESTIONS. A Boon for Professional and Mercantile Men not 
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: ayment 
will, only be - for replies published, 
Authorities on which replies are based must 
be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on pub- 
lication for every question received which 
is considered worthy of insertion. 


2281. Which is the greatest height above the sea over 
which a canal has been carried by means of locks ? 
; ae enh civil war has produced the most beneficial 


2283, Which is the best historical proof of the saying, 
“He laughs best who laughs last?” 


wee reigning sovereign possesses the most 
les 

2285. Which of the royal arms of Europe is most 
complicated P 

2286. ‘Which two countries in Europe present 
greatent boutrast $0 each other in national chareet Ph 

BSS, Think is tho grestent feat achieved b: 

2288. Is a violent death as a rule a painful one? 

2289. Which is the most curious freak of j i 
Pe es of journalism 

2290. Why is it so much more to eat fish 
that has “ gone bad ” than meat Nee jelaes condition P 
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A LITTLE 


I saw him slip on the ring, 
AndIh him whisper and say: 

“You must.not wear it where people can see 
For a year anda day.” 


They didn't know that T eaw— 
Just after our tableaux and play— 

And she was a milkmaid, and he wea beau, 
1 Queen of the May. 


But I saw them behind the screen, 
And I knew why they wished to stay; 
And I quietly peeped round the edge— 
Oh, wasn’t it gay. 


And now for a year at least 
I shall have my own little way; 

J shall feast on bon-bons and chocolates, 
Oh, sister May! 


You will never complain of me 
IfI beppes to disobey ; 

And if he doesn’t Want the engagement known— 
Well, chocolate’s pay. 


It’s uncommonly nice for me, 
And uncommonly nice for May; 

For he’ll work for his bride—and for me besids—~ 
For a year and a day ! 


GIRL’S LUCK, 


——— 


FOR CONTEMPT OF COURT. 


Tux stories of early Australian judges are numerous 
and incredible. The following incident, which is vouched 
for as a fact, is of a judge who had a very lofty idea of 
his own legal capacity, and was, at the same time, 
anxious to sustain the dignity of his court. 

A “shooting case” came before him. There was no 
direct evidence as to the perpetrator of the murder, but 


the individual was well-known, and, indeed, 
confessed the deed. 

When brought into court, the judge cautioned the 
prisoner that he must remember his rights as a free 


citizen, and that, above all things, he must not interrupt 
the proceedings of the court. After this friendly 
warning the judge proceeded to state that he, the 
prisoner, was accused of having, on such a date, ahot the 
deceased. 

ype this the prisoner broke in, “ Well, an’ so I did.” 

e judge was annoyed at the interruption. 

“Hold your tongue, sir!” he exclaimed. “ Haven't I 
told you not to commit yourself nor to interrupt me? I 
shall commit you for contempt of court if you do so 
again!” he added, sternly. 

He then repeated the accusation, upon which the 
prisoner broke in : 

“T have told ye afore that I killed ——” 

The judge’s indignation was intense at this second 
interruption, and he demanded: “ Mr. Sheriff, what is 
your evidence P” 

“I have nothing but circumstantial evidence, your 
Honour, and the puscner ¢ own confession.” 

“Then,” said the judge, “I discharge the prisoner on 
this accusation, but commit him for contempt of court.” 


t= 


SOME COSTLY SHIPWRECKS. 


In the early days of extraordinarily voyages, 
clumsy ships, and a navigation at oe @ little 
insecure by the blunders or the conjectures of the chart- 
makers, we should expect to meet with a great number 
of costly disasters, the more particularly since it was the 
custom to commit to a single hold the treasure that 
would in this day be distributed among eight or ten 
great and powertul steamers. 

Yet this sort of shipwreck is not nearly so frequently 
oce’ 
it 


urring in marine annals as one would suppose. When 

happens, it takes a historical significance much more 
profound than that which attaches to loss of life. The 
memory. of the loss of £200,000 of silver and gold will 
survive the drowning of 1,000 souls in a coup. 

There was the Lutine, for instance. When, some time 
ago, there was a of a proposal to recover the money 
that went down ix‘her, everybody, somehow or other, 
seemed to remember the loss of such a ship, though it 
a above ninety years ago. : 

e was of thirty-two guns, commanded by Captain 
Skynner, and she went ashore on the bank of the Fly 
Island Passage on the night of October 9th, 1799. At 
first she was reputed to have had six hundred thousand 
pounds sterling in specie on board. This was after- 
wards contradicted by a statement that “the return 
from the Bullion Office makes the whole amount about 
£140,000 sterling.” 

“Jf” I fimd in a contemporary account, “ the wreck of 
the unfortunate Lutine should be discovered, there may 
se per to hope for the recovery of the bullion on 


her. 
In the reign of James the Second some English 
venturers fitted out a vessel to search for and weigh 
up the cargo of a rich Spanish ship which had been lost 
on the coast of South America. They succeeded, and 
bro home £300,000, which had been forty-four years 
at the bottom of the sea. Captain Phipps, who com- 
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manded, had £20,000 for his share, and the Duke of 
Albemarle £90,000. A medal was struck in honour of 
ths erent in 1687. 

ere was a very costly wreck in 1767. She was a 
Dutch East Indiaman, and foundered in a storm within 
three leagues of the Texel, taking down all hands but six 
and £500,000. But it was not necessary that a vessel 
should have so much as an ounce of precious metal in 
her to be arich ship. One of the costliest cargoes ever 
carried was found in 1764 in the galleon Santissima 
Trinidade, for she had on board the vast collection of 
foreign curiosities formed by Governor Pigot, and 
eg at Madras, consisting of wild beasts, serpents, 
and so forth. 

In 1773 the Dutch lost the Antonietta, an Indiaman, 
and with her sank £700,000 sterling, besides jewels of 
great value. 

In 1871, a Scotchman. named Johnston, patented a 
treasure safe forships. His proposal was that the safe 
should be suspended at the ship's davits, ready at an 
instant’s notice to be lowered into the sea. He con- 
trived that the safe should detach itself in the event ofa 
sudden calamity, and float off, to be picked up by some 
passing ship, or washed ashore. 

The idea was ingenious; but it is not every captain I 
suspect, who would relish the idea of an unsinkable 
chest full of gold and jewels banging at his davits, 
ready to the hand of the first daring Jack who should 
depend upon a black night and the navigable qualities 
of the chest to come safely off with a few hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. 

Yet what pickings the deep would have offered— 
would still offer—if the money and jewels carried by 
ships were stowed in contrivances which floated after 
the vessel was gone! The mind is oppressed by the 
splendid possibilities the fancy suggests. 

“Some time ago,” says an old report, ‘on the arrival 
of the Two Sisters, Captain O'Neale, of Bristol, at 
Dominica, a chest containing upwards of £4,000 in 
Portuguese gold fell see as they were putting it 
into a boat, and was lost in ten fathoms of water.” 
They had nothing but Dr. Halley's diving-bell in those 
times, and the money lies at this hour where it sank, 
only deeper, perhaps, and very much out of sight. 

ow such a disaster would be dealt with in these 
times may be known by reference to the compuratively 
recent recovery of some hundred thousand pounds off 
the Grand Canary, from the hold of a steamer sunk, if 
my memory is correct, in about thirty fathoms of water. 
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PEN AND VOICE. 


PHILANTHROPIST: “Iam exerting myself on behalf 
of a worthy object, and my first thought was to come 
to you for assistance.” 

ribe, the writer: “ Well, sir, 1am willing to assist 
you by tongue or pen.” 

Philanthropist: ‘We would be pleased to have you 
use your pen in our aid.” 

Scribe (flattered): “ My 
command.” 

Philanthropist: “Thank you, sir. Now, please get 
your pen and ink, and affix your signature to this sub- 
scription paper, and you can pay the ten guineas at 
your convenience.” 

Scribe (in changed tones): “Oh!” 


2 jo ——___— 


services are at your 


« THERE'S no disgrace in being poor,” 
So says the proverb lenient ; 
But there is one thing very sure— 
It's mighty inconvenient. 


—_—»- 


Lirtte Giri: “Did you ever dream of being in 
Heaven?” 
Little Boy: “No, not ‘xactly ; but I dreamt that I was 
right in the middle of a big apple dumpling.” 
ee 
One Sunday, while a Scotch bailie was superintending 
the collection plate, an old lady came, and, dropping a 
penny in the plate, passed into a pew. In a short 
time she followed him, and, lifting her penay from the 
late, went out. The bailie asked for an explanation of 
= “ strange conduct.” 
“Qh,” said she, “I am in the wrong kirk.” 
oo fo 
Business-L1kE YANKEE (in the near future): “ Be; 
on for intruding, sir, but you are the Governor o 
these islands, are you not?” 
Territorial Governor of Hawaii: “I am, sir. What 
can I do for you.” 
Business-like Yankee: “I notice one of your 
volcanoes smoking. I'd like to sell you a down-draught 
furnace for it.” 
—s f= —_—_ 


“Wuo is that long-haired fellow who feems to have 
nothing to doP” 

“Oh, that’s our poet! 
his board and clothes.” 

“ Where are his works published ?” 

“They never are published. He has arranged to have 
them printed after he is dead. That's why weare trying 
to keep him alive as long as we can.” 


The town, you know, pay for 
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BRADSHAW IN 1844, 


Dipping into a Bradshaw of 1844, it is amusing to 
notice the changes which have taken place in railway 
habits and customs. Thus at this time we find trains 
described as “ first-class,” “second-class,” “ mixed,” 
“ faust,” and “ mail,” the term “express " not having come 
into use. 

Stations, too, were classified in the list as “ first-class ’ 
or otherwise, certain trains calling only at “ first-class” 
stations. 

On the London and Birmingham Railway there was a 
curious method in practice of classifying the fares, 
which seemed to be regulated by the number of perscns 
in a compartment, and varied according as it was day 
or night. Thus the charge from London to Birmingham 
by first-class was 32s. ; if six travelled inside, the second- 
class carriage was charged 25s., closed “by night,” 
but 20s. open “ by day.” ' 

It was announced with an almost axiomatic gravity 
that “first-class trains stop at first-class stations,” as 
though there was a fixed relation between them. Little 
or no account indeed was taken of the “waggon,” or 
“ open carriage,” as the phrase went ; companies in these 
times seeming to hold the third-class passenger in 
horror. We also find allusions to what were called 
“ glass coaches.” 

The tickets were described as “check tickets” or 
“passes,” and this important caution is laid down, that 
“the vheck-ticket given to the passenger in payment of 
his fare will be demanded from him at the station next 
before his arrival at London or Birmingham, and if not 
then produced he will be liable to have the fare again 
demanded.” 

Further, “No smoking is allowed at the stations or 
in the company’s carriages.” 

An annual subscription ticket to Brighton and back 
was fixed at the startling prohibitive iam of £109. 
There were some railway phrases then introduced which 
were inexpressive enough, and which have given place to 
much more telling forms. Places were “ booked,” as in 
the way-bill of a coach, and you were asked the place 
to which you were “destined,” the place itself being your 
“destination.” The carriages were always described as 
the “coaches,” while “voyagers” “rode” in their 
“coaches.” 
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HIS OBJECTIVE POINT. 


“ My boy,” said the old banker, in a kindly, benignan 
way, to the timorous youth whom he had invite into 
his study. ‘1 wish to speak to you for your own good, 
and in a spirit of the utmost friendliness. 1 have 
observed your attentions to my daughter—in fact, I may 
say, they have excited general comment—and I must 
admit that they do not seem to be wholly unwelcome to 
Eudoxia herself. 

“ For that reason this affair must be stopped before it 
goes any further. I have nothing to say against you 

rsonally, but your fortune is not sufficient, and you 
ce not as yet shown enough business ability to 
warrant me in confiding to your care an only daughter. 
Perhaps I might as well tell you plainly that my 
daughter is destined to be the bride of Mr. Thomas 
aby, the son of my old friend and former partner.” 

“Thank you,” said the young man. “ May J inquire 
whether my friend, Tom sby, has said anything 
about this to you?” 

“Mr. Scadsby has said nothing definite.” replied the 
banker, with some embarrassment. 

“Tn fact, you may have noticed on his pet a certain 
unwillingness to do what was expected of him in this 
matter—a chronic deliberateness, a well-defined hanging- 
backness and reluctance to toe the mark ?"’ 

“Your language, sir,” said the banker, sternly, “ is 
such that I do not care to prolong the conversation. Mr. 
Scadsby will be my cone husband.” 

“So I think,” assented the young man, calmly. 

“ And for that reason I shail iereieet you to discontinne 
your attentions to my daughter.” 

“ And for that very reason, sir,” interposed the young 
man, in a firm tone, “I must ask you to permit me to 
continue my attentions to your daughter for « short 
8 of time.” 

“T do not understand you,” began the old gentleman. 

“Twill explain. Having, like most other pars. 
observed this recalcitrancy, this coyness, this diffidence 
on the part of Mr. Scadsby, if you prefer such language, 
I some time ago sug! to your daughter that 

ssibly an animated attack upon her affections, made 
Fy another suitor, and received in such a manneras to 

ve every promise of success, might stimulate his 
fngsing zeal. She saw the force of the suggestion. The 
8c 
have every reason to expect that, after the exhibition 
which we intend to make of ourselves at the ball to-night, 
Mr. Scadsby will propose for her hand with promptitude 
and decision.” 

“This is a most extraordinary performance,” said the 
astonished banker. ‘“ May J ask what personal benefit 
you expect to derive from rendering my daughter this 
service P” 

“Oh,” replied the young man, in u tone of cheerful 
confidence, “Tom Scadsby’s sister is getting horribly 
jealous, too.” 


Amusement is good; Knowledge is better ; Pearson’s Weekly, being a combination of both, must be best. 


eme has worked to perfection. Your daughter and 1.- 
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No. 3. 


~ HOW TO SUCCEED 
AB A BUTCHER. 


By THE EDITOR OF THE “Meat TRADES JOURNAL.” 


Hap the selection of a title to this contribution been 
left to me, I should have preferre~ one less positive in 
form. There ig no royal road to success in any com- 
mercial undertaking, as, to achieve either fortune or dis- 
tinction, many and varied qualities are necessary ; some 
it is possible may be acquired by slow and painful 
processes, others may be due to exceptional business 
aptitude in seizing at the right moment and utilising the 
one golden ig ogame that leads to fortune. 

Among the few popular delusions that have not yet 
heen exploded, I think the idea that the business of a 
butcher is an easy and lucrative one is about the 
toughest to combat that could be selected. Should any- 
one attempt.to argue against this prevalent idea, he 
would probably be met with a reference to the extra- 
ordinary profits which “everybody knew” were earned 
by the sale of meat, and should this be hinted at as not 
quite a eatisfgctory reply, the cattle market reports of 
some leading paper would be produced, and the figures 
triumphantly quoted to show that good beef was sold at 
5d. to 6d. per pound, and yet “my butcher charges me 
Is. and 1s, 3d. per pound for my steaks and roasts, 
showing he must make a profit of at least 100 per cent.” 

A ents, when clinched by arithmetical conclusions 
of this kind are ea to be irrefutable, and so the 
controversy probably terminates. But the deductions 
are based on very misleading propositions. 

The butcher buys the raw material, and before he 
converts it into roasts, steaks, joints, and rounds, he has 
to put a certain amount of skilled labour into the 
process, entailing the maintenance of slaughter-houses, 
the employment of journeymen, the upkeep of shops, 
assistanta, clerks, horses and traps, and refrigeration 
chambers, and other accessories incidental to the proper 
conduct of an up-to-date butcher's establishment. It is 
not however within the scope of an article such as this 
to maintain an or lavepis defending the butcher against 
charges frequently made but seldom found tenable when 
Siren mA ated into. I address my remarks, however, 
more ¢ ly to the enbject matter, conscious of the 
fact that, notwithstanding what may be said or written, 
there will always be found those who are firmly persuaded 
that the butcher simply buys his meat at a price, and 
retails it at double. 

Here I find myself confronted by the query, “ What 
constitutes success?” To one man it may mean the 
amassing of many thousands of pounds, while to another 
it may simply mean the capacity to pay his way and 
enjoy a comfortable home. As no one has ever heard of 
2 millionaire butcher (notwithstanding Lord Win- 
chilsea’s remarkable—but erroneous—statement that 
an English butcher made £200,000 in one year), the 
standard or measure of success may be left as an 
unknown or inexpressible quantity, to be filled in 

ing to the ambition of the individual. 

Amoug the first and most important qualifications for 
a successful business career as a butcher, I unhesitatingly 
pisos the advantage of alles deg and complete know- 
edge of every detail connected with it. This means 
that. he wio would deserve success must learn under the 
eye of o practical man, and at as early an age as possible, 
how to buy cattle, sheep, and swine. He must needs 
acquire this knowledge by going to the markets, 
observing closely the condition of the animals purchased, 
and be equally observant to note their post-mortem 


ap) : * 
He must also learn how to judge the relative proportion 
of live weight to dead weight, and also acquire that 
peculiar faculty of knowing exactly the condition or 
degree of quality the flesh of a beast will present when 
dressed. This owledge is possessed by many to a 
remarkable extent, as they can almost instinctively tell 
by a few “handling” touches here and there, the quality 
of the meat, and also very accurately gauge the proportion 
of carcase weight that will be given. As the different 
breeds of bevize aad ovine stock have each certain 
marked’ peculiarities, and these again are further dif- 
pir rearach age, sex, or season of the year, I think it 
will be itte iat the butcher who knows his business 
"eck tos tuapes be rt judge of 
xt in im ce to being an expert judge o 
dake comes that eqeally useful capacity 

which enables one to judge his fellow men. Nowhere 


else is ‘0 much tact, diplomacy, or finesse, if you will, 
required as in a cattle market. There one meets with 
keen, shrewd dealers and salesmen alert to make the 
best possible price of the stock they have to sell, and 


if 


at prai their points or setting forth their 
* Oontact with such clever individuals must 
the wits of the dullest trader, and, 
orough knowledge of his business, 
like poor Richard, he pays dearly 


_ Connected with this useful knowledge of men, there 
is aleo- that capacity or faculty for determining 
varying conditions of the market itself. Time was 
when our great markets at London, Lincoln, Wake- 
field, Norwich, Liverpool, Peterborough, and such 


were subject to extraordinary changes, the supplies of 
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stock usually consigned being interfered with from 
various causes. Now, however, with the best possible 
transit facilities, cattle and sheep can be depended upon 
coming regularly without fear. There are, however, 
other things to consider nowadays in estimating the 
condition of a market, the most immediate being the 
foreign supplies. 

The butcher is now arrayed against the meat pur- 
veyor, who simply buys wholesale what he requires from 
day to day to fulfil the requirements of his customers. 
“Competition " is the life of trade, we know, but there is 
such a thing as being handicapped and penalised, and 
the successful butcher has now more than ever to 
exercise all he knows about men and markets to keep 
ahead in the race of life. 

We are all familiar with the merchant prince, who 
ra business with a broken knife and fourpence- 
halfpenny. It reads well, and we enjoy such apocry- 
phal stories, but I never heard of a successful butcher 
who began his commercial career on such a modest 
capital. Men well off have been pointed out to me in 
days gone by of whom it was saitt they began dealing 
with a calf or a lamb given to them by some generous 
farmer or grazier, but the race of such heroes of industry 
has died out. Farmers and graziers have nothing to 
give away now. Which leads me to remark, that, having 
acquired a thorough mastery of the “art and mystery” 
of the butcher's craft, and also become an adept in 
judging men and markets, the aspirant to fortune 
should at least be possessed of a modest capital when he 
begins business. 

Many a man with a full knowledge of the details and 
duties incidental to a butcher has come to grief, simply 
because he started with borrowed capital. The posses- 
sion of means sufficient to enable a young master 
butcher to go to market and pay cash for what 
he buys—however modest that may be—goes a great 
way to insure success. 

Next to that, I hold that being himself a cash buyer, 
he should endeavour to put his own sales on the same 
basis. This, I am aware. is a most difficult thing to do, 
but the most successful butchers in this country are 
those who insist upon being paid ready money. The 
pay cash for what they buy, and what they buy is gous. 
and they sell for cash at a fair and reasonable price. 

It may seem the simplest thing in the world to do 
this, and yet I have in my mind's eye an instance where 
it tooka hard-working master butchernearly five years to 
establish his business on such a footing, simply because 
his predecessor had been in the habit of giving credit. 
During all this time he had the best meats of every kind 
on sale, attended to the shop himeelf, kept it in beauti- 
fully clean condition, was as civil and obliging as a 
trader could be, and yet he was practically boycotted by 
the “ best family customers.” In the end, however, his 
courageous, honest methods won for him the success he 
so richly deserved. 

We will suppose our typical trader has been equally 

rudent and high principled, and in a small way he 
begins to feel in course of time he is making headway. 
The knowledge that he is actually making both en 
meet can only be accurately arrived at by a systematic 
method of account keeping. Too frequently butchers 
are indifferent to the value of this most essential feature 
in any business, and in my opinion doubly so in a retail 
business, where ‘d's pennyworth ought to be accounted 
for. Fortunately there are now several admirable yet 
simple methods of keeping a butcher's accounts in ship- 

fashion, and he must indeed be a careless trader 
who fails to make use of one or other of them. 

I would like to dwell upon this point even longer, 
because it is one I know butchers are not very strong 
upon. The man who means to be honest to himself and 
to his fellows will see that his transactions are duly 
recorded, and at stated intervals will ascertain his 
financial position. 

Here I am constrained to say that our butcher has 
now been in business for some time on his own account, 
and a judicious partnership suggests iteelf to him as a 
way and means to greater happiness and success. We 
will get him married, and as all butchers’ wives are 
comely of face and figure, and blessed with good sense, it 

oes without saying he is better off now than ever. 

heered by her eee omy largely guided by her prudence, 
and almost invariably assisted by her personal super- 
vision in the management of the business, many a suc- 
cessful butcher looks back with pride to the day he took 
home his wedded partner to share his joys, his cares, to 
share his home, and to find in her a helpmeet nowhere 
else to be obtained. 

Relieved to a large extent froin constant attendance 
in his shop, and knowing that his wife can keep things 
straight for him, a pushing, active, intelligent man, 
such as we have been endeavouring to depict, would 
speedily find something else in which his energy and 
capacity could find useful and profitable scope. 
might take the form of yee an additional shop, 
or it might lead to his attending markets further 
away, where his knowledge of stock could enable 
him to buy animals to dispose of again in his own 
neighbourhood, or it might admit of his taking a 
bit of land and farming. I may say this latter outlet 
for the time and capital of the hard-working butcher 
used to be a very common one, but even some of the 
shrewdest and most industrious of butchers have lately 
found farming no good, which is about the strongest 


laces, | corroborative testimony one could offer concerning the 


existing depression in agriculture. 


This splendid series of articles should be read by all our readers who are directly or indirectly 


come to think about it, by everybody. 
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Occasionally the breeding of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
swine, affords excellent scope for exercising the special 
talents of a well-to-do butcher, and instances are on 
record where great sums of money have been thus made. 
On the other hand, equally large amounts have been 
lost, and this is one of the few things that frequently 
lands the cleverest of traders in the Bankruptcy Court. 

Let then the special new development of our pro- 
gressive butcher be what it may, we know that his 
qualifications his time, his capital, will be assiduously 

evoted to make it successful, and that in process of 
time the fruits of his industry will come back to him 
four-fold, enabling him to go on making a substantial 
business, and founding a concern that men speak of with 

ride, and when in a reininiscent mood, they will offer the 
information that hey eee Mr. Steel ‘‘ when he opened 
the little shop in the High Street. He always wasa luck 
man, married the nicest young woman in the town, too.” 

How that little envy-pointed word “Inck” is dragged 
in, to discount the courage, the manliness, the industry 
of the successful man of business, and how more 
particularly is the verbal dart aimed at the man who is 
only a butcher, All the gifts, qualifications, or infinite 
capacity for taking pains that go to make a man success- 
ful in his calle are scouted, ignored, and be-littled by 
the unsuccessful mediocrities who shield their own short 
comings under the same cloak of “ hard luck.” 

To be successful as a butcher, a man must lay himself 
out to rise early and work late, attending markets and 
fairs in all sorts of weather, and at all seasons; he must 
have an eye to the economic use of every pound of meat 
he buys; he must watch wool markets, and hide and 
skin sales, he must also look to the prices of hay, straw, 
and oil cakes, he must know how foreign supplies are 
coming forward, and estimate pretty déanvately what 
the native supplies are likely to be, not only at the 
moment, but at more remote seasons. 

He must guage to a nicety the various demands likely 
to be made upon him for meats in season ; he must see 
that his stock is properly railed or driven through the 
streets, that they are absolutely healthy before 
slaughtering, otherwise, should they be found diseased 
after slaughter, he has no recourse against the vendor, 
and is liable, besides, to fine and imprisonment; he must 
have a good knowledge of light ponies, and more than 
an average knowledge of the best kinds of pasturage, 
suitable for cattle or sheep grazing. 

If he combines pork-butchering with his business, he 
must possess a good acquaintance with seasonings and 
peppers, and some mechanical skill is also needed to run 
a pork-butcher’s shop nowadays. Given these, and 
possessed also of health and strength,a man may be 
said to be fairly equipped for the hard struggle of “« How 
to Succeed as a Butcher.” 


[‘‘ How to Succeed as a Tobacconist,” next week.] 


No. 1. “How to Succeep as A Grocer,” by the Editor 
of the Grocer, appeared in the issue of P.W. dated 
December Ist. 

No. 2. “How To Succgep as A Pusuican,” by the Editor 
of the Licensep VICTUALLERS’ GazettE, in the issue 
dated December 8th. 

So 
A MINISTER of a northern colliery village tells an 

anecdote of one of his parishioners, ludicrous, yet 
athetic. He called on a rough pitman to pie with 
im at the death ofa fine baby boy. “ Ah,” said the 
oor sorrow-stricken fellow, with tears in his eyes, “I'da 

fed the little beggar stoofed if it hadn't been agin the 
law of the land.’ 
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pon 
hind legs, and in so cotng raises our feet to the angle «: 
oe! , thereby tening to pitch us out 


“ @ hold on, however, for dear life, and then com; 


urged to uickly, tl. 
nearest simile for the cradle I can think of - that of it 
bottle of physic in the process of ‘being well shakes: 
before taken;’ but when the camel ed leisurely. 
then one lies as in a boat idly tossed by the billows, «nl 
sleep became possible just as it is ina Russian taranti<. 
when one is i cramped, and ‘ used to it.’” 


“ | wis,” said a theatrical r, disconsolately, 
as he Bae on by the lug rail in the sromted ander- 
groun , “that standing-room-only business 
t into the theakee more and into the railway-carriaye 


a Se 


“Way didn’t you give the plarm when you awakenc: 
and saw the lars in the room P” 

Mr. Nupah: “I saw they were entertaining the baby, 
and what was a paltry hundred pounds compared with 


that P” 
a 


Visitor : “ Does your dog know any tricks?” 

Boy: “ Lote of ‘em.” 

“TI should like to see some of them. Can you make 
him lie down and pretend to be dead P” 

“ . Down, Towser, down! Now be deal! 


‘There !” S 
| “Fine, very fine! Please keep him like that until J 
leave.” 


—~» $2 


“ Awp now, children,” remarked Professor Hiales, in 

one of the public schools the other day. “If a family 
si ‘of father and mother and seven children have 

a pie for di , how much would each one receive?” 

“ Why,” remarked the bright boy, “each would get an 
eighth.’ , 

“ But there are nine persons, you must remember. 

“I know that, but the mother wouldn’t want any. 
There wouldn’t be enough to go round.” 


RESULT OF “FOUR” COMPETITION. 


Tux many readers who entered for this competition 
found their task an interesting one, judyin< 
of the lists, many of 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
Tors SacrILece. 

Now Maya bent over the fornt of her father, and took the 
talisman from his neck. 

“J feel like one. who robs the dead,” she said. 

« Remember that it is to save the living and be comforted,” 
answered Mattai. “ Come, let us 
be yoing, for the night draws on. 

“Take a lamp, each of you,” he 

f sky, saan Wwe reached 
the further end of the great hall, 


hung at his: girdle... We. passed 
through, and, tarning, he almost 
closed the gate, but not quite. 

. you leave the gates 
ajar?" I asked. 

“ Because there are none to follow 
ns,” he answered, “and who knows 
what may hap Should we be \\ . 
forced to fly the , open 
doors are easier to pass than those that are shut.” 

“Who or what could force us to fly the Sanctuary?” I 
asked. 

Mattaishragged hisshoulders and went on withoutanswer- 
ing, Now we passed down many stairs, along , ani 
through secret doors, each of which Mattai left open behind 
us, till at wecame toa blank wall of marble. On this 
wall Mattai felt with his thumb, till he found a spot that, 
lcing pressed, slid back, revealing a keyhole into which he in- 
serted a small silver key. Then again he pressed upon the 
narble, and a panel moved that might have been two feet 
wide by six in- height, and we saw that light streamed 
through the opening. Beckoning to us he walked through 
the gap in the wall,and one by one we followed him into 
the of the Namelees god, and stood on the further 
side of the wall, huddled together and clasping each other’s 
hands, for the was awesome, and its utter silence and 
solemnity us with fear. 

‘The first thing that caught our eyes, as was natural, for 
through it streamed the light that filled the chamber, was 
the most wonderfal and 
mystic effigy in the City 
of the Heart, built into 
the wall opposite to us. 
That effigy was a colossal 
mask of and fear- 
ful beauty, fashioned from 
polished jade, and similar 
in design to those which 
are to be found in the 
4} ruins of Palenque and 
other deserted Indian 


green 
tlaned above the narrow 
door that gave entrance 
to the Sanctuary, and was 
carved to represent the 
countenance of a being 
that, although its features 
were human, resembled 
neither man nor woman in its dignity and 
stamp of cruel calm. The thick lips were curved with a 
contemptuous smile, and between them gleamed teeth made 
of white ‘enamel; the noge was aquiline, with wide spread 
nostrils that: seemed to inhale the incense of worship ; and 
the forehead, in whose centre appeared the impress of a 
woman’s hand soaked in some scarlet dye, was broad, low, 
and Beneath the solemn an eT tat 
jewelled eyes. Through these eyes, and, in , from 
the entire pact sh of the mask, streamed light, making the 
face visible as though it were limned in phosphorus, for 
the jade. was t as the thinnest alabaster, and 
behind it burned two great lamps that were named after 
the Sun and Moon. 

Such was the effigy of the Nameless spirit that we now 
beheld for the first time, who had face but no form ;-the 
spirit, Mouth of the Heart to whom every lesser god was 
subject, Utterer of the thoughts of the Heart of Heaven, 
Lord of power, Dweller in the darkness behind the Sun, 
Searcher of the secrets of death. Without pity was this 
god of theirs, and without wrath, who, clothed in eternal 
calm, so. these fabled, rested in a home of darkness, 
i of events celestial and terrestial in his 
moon, and telling of them to the Heart which 


of the woman’s bloodstained hand was set 
upon his ‘brow ‘becanse woman is a symbol of life 
é i and the strength 


to do it, and by blood and must every purpose be 
accomplished. But the Nameless one executed no purpose, 
that was the work of lesser In the the 
Heart and the Mouth blew with his breath giving 
life to the and causing it to roll forward among the 
spheres, and néw. the Eyes watched ever smiling while it 
and those upon it work out their doom, till at length its 
Primal forse faint and fails when, #0 said the priests, 
se ‘and Eyes will think and speak and 
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jrmtors it was, hatte canter faith waned among them with 
their waning energies, that this FooPle, knowing no better 
creed, bey ae the threefold Fate without a name whom 
they held to be master of godsand men. Therefore, also, long 
generations since in this spot which we came to violate, to 
them the most holy on the earth, they set up effigies of a 
Heart, a Mouth, and Eyes, as symbols of his attributes. 

The roof of the Sanctuary which was of no t size, was 
vault-shaped, in imitation of the arching sky, and in it 
a se a golden sun, a silver crescent moon, and the stars 
of heaven. Ite walls were lined throughout with polished 
blocks of the beautiful stone known as Mexican onyx, 
fretted over to the height of a man with a border of 
hieroglyphics and effigies of the lesser in attitudes of 
adoration, cast in gold and set flush with the face of the 
wall. The furniture was very simple, consisting only of 
stools cut from rich woods heavily gilded in quaint designs, 
and a small table whereon lay sheets of paper made of bark, 
together with brushes of reed fibre and pots of pigment, 
such as were used in the picture-writing of this ots ig At 
that end by which we entered the chamber was an altar 
of black marble written round with letters sha in gold, 
ee this altar lay something covered with a silken 

loth. 

For a minute or more we stood silent contemplating these 
wonders, then, with a gesture of impatience, Mattai spoke 
in a wi r, saying: 

Let t | be done which we have come to do, for now 
the sacrilege is committed and it is too late for doubts.” 

Speaking thus, he stepped to the altar and lifted the 
silken cloth that lay over the object which was upon it, 
revealing the image of a human heart fashioned in blood- 
stone with veins of gold. In the centre of this heart 
appeared a small and shallow hole that had been hollowed in 
its substance. 

“This is the tradition,” said Mattai, still speaking ina 
whisper, “that when the two halves of a certain talisman 
are placed in this hollow, the symbol will open and reveal 
that which has been set within it since it was fashioned by 
Cucumatz thousands of years ago, and there is this in 
favour of the truth of the tale, that golden hinges appear 
upon the sides of the symbol. Now one half of the talisman 
has rested in its place here for many generations, till 
Zibalbay took it with him indeed, when he went out to 
seek for the other half, and yet the symbol has never 
opened ; still, Iam sure that it will open when the whole 
talisman is set in its place. In this matter, however, there 
is something more to fear than the vengeance of the gods, 
for, as I can read well—it is written in those letters 
that encircle the altar—an ancient tradition tells us that 
if the symbol be stirred from the place where it has lain for 
so many , the flood-gate will roll back and the waters of 
the lake will pour in upon the city, destroying it and its 
inhabitants.” 

“ Yet the flood-gate cannot roll back when it is not shut, 
nor can the waters flow in during the dry season, when they 
are not on a level with the walls,” answered Maya. 

“They cannot, lady, and yet other things may happen. 
Why was the heart set thus? Was it not that in the 
utmost need of its worshippers they might choose death 
rather than defeat and very? And was this choice 
given to them in the wet months only? Be sure that if at 
this moment any despairing or impious hand tore yonder 
symbol from its altar, either the waters would rush up 
through the bed of the city, or subterranean fires would 
break loose and burn it. Still, though there is something, 
I think that we have little to fear, seeing that the writing 
says that, in order to bring about so terrible a doom, the 
symbol must be torn from its altar with might. And now 
to our task. Stranger, give to the Lady Maya your half of 
the ancient talisman, that she may set it, together with the 
half she bears, in the place D acrgeee in the symbol.” 

Now with a sigh, seeing that it was too late to draw back, 
I undid the emerald from my neck and gave it to Maya, 
who laid it side by side with its counterpart upon the palm 
of her trembling hand, and stepped with it to the altar. 
Here she stood for a moment, then whispered in a faint 
voice : 

“‘Perror has taken hold of me and I fear to do this thing.” 

“Yet it must be done and not by me,” said Mattai, “ or 
we shall have come on a fool's errand, and go back, some of 
us, to a fool’s death,” and he looked towards me. 

‘«T will not do it,” I said answering his look, “ not because 
I fear your gods, but my own conscience I do fear.” 

“Then I will,” said the Seiior boldly, “for I fear neither. 
Give me that trinket, Maya.” 

She obeyed, and presently he had let the two halves of 
the talisman fall into their appointed place in the symbol. 
In the great silence I remember the sound they made, as 

j they tinkled a Ee the stone, struck 
2 my ear so sharply that I started. 

For some seconds, perhaps twenty, 
we stood still, stg the _ with 
eager eyes, but the sym never 

: ” stirred. Then I said: 

“It seems, Mattai, that 
you must hide your lying 
writing elsewhere, since 
yonder heart will not open, 
.or, if it will, we have not 
found the key.” 

“ Wait a little,” broke in 
the Sefior, “perhaps the 
springs are rusted.” And 
before any of us could inter- 

: fere to — = dep 
his thumb upon the halves of the emerald and p 80 
hard that te syuabel trembled on its marble bed. . 

“ Bewaro!” cried Mattai, and before the echoes of his 
voice had died away all of oe oi fae in astonishment, for 
lo! the heart was opening like a flower. . 

Slowly it 0 med till the severed talisman fell from it, 
and ite two halves lay back on the marble of the altar, 
revealing something hidden in ite centre that shone like an 
ember in the lamplight. We crept forward and looked, and 
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stood there silent and half afraid, for in the hollow of the 
heart, laid upon a square plate of gold which was covered 
with writing, glared a red jewel shaped like a human eye, 
that seemed to answer stare with stare. 

“If we stand like this we shall grow frightened,” said the 
Sefior roughly, glancing round him as he spoke, “there is 
nothing to fear in a stone cut like an eye.” 

“If you think so, white man,” answered Mattai in a voice 
that shook a little, strive as he would to command it, “lift 
up the holy thing and give me the writing that is beneath 
it. Stay, first take this, set it in the symbol, replacing the 
btn artes -_ ed igor him the forged tablet. 

_The Seftor obeyed, nor did anything happen when he 
hea lg dreadful-looking jewel, and ghanpet ihe true for 

© false. 

“* Read it,” said Maya, as the tablet was passed to Mattai, 
“you have knowledge of the ancicnt writings.” 

“ Perhaps it were best left unread,” he said, doubtfully. 

“Nay,” she answered, “let us know the worst. Read it.” 

Then he read these strange words in aslow and solemn voice: 

“ The Eye that has slept and is awakened sces the heart and 
purpose of the wicked. I say that in the hour of the desolation 
of my city not all the waters of the Holy Lake shall wash 
away their sin.” 

_ Now the faces of us who heard turned grey in the lamp- 
light, for though the gods of this people were false, we felt 
that the voice of a true prophet spoke to us from that 
accusing tablet, and that we had called down upon our 
heads a vengeance which we could not measure. 

“ Did I not tell you that it were wiser to leave the writing 
unread,” gasped Mattai, letting the tablet fall from his 
hand as though it were a snake. 

Tho clatter of it as it struck the marble floor seemed to 
wake us from our evil dream, for the Sefor turned on him, 
and said fiercely : 

“What does it matter what the thing says, rogue, seein: 
that you forged it as you forged the otter” ‘ 

“Ah! would that I had,” answered Mattai; “but when 
doom overtakes you and all of us, then shall you learn 
whether I forged that ancient writing ;” and he lifted it from 
the floor, and, hiding it in his robe, added, “Close the heart, 
wiley and give back the severed jewel to those who 
wear it.” 

The Sefior obeyed, replacing the silken cloth over the 
symbol, so that the altar seemed to be as it had been. 

“ Now let us be going,” said Mattai, “and rejoice, that if 
yonder eye has seen our wickedness, it is hidden from the 
sight of man. Doubtless the vengeance of the gods is sure, 
but that of men is swift.” 

As he spoke we turned to leave the Sanctuary, and of a 
sudden Maya screamed, and would have fallen had not the 

Senor caught her. Well might she scream, for there in the 
narrow niche of the secret door b AQE 
which we had entered, framed in it OBS J 
as a corpse is framed in ita coffin, + - nar 
stood a white figure that at first Itook ‘7 
to be that of some avenging ghost, so 
ghostlike were the wrappings, the . 
snowy beard and hair, and the thin, 
fierce face. Another instant, and I 
saw that indeed it was a ghost, the 
ghost of Zibalbay, or rather his body ;-,’ 
come back from the boundaries of 
death to spy upon our sacrilege before 
it crossed them for ever. 

While he had.seemed to be uncon- 
scious upon the bed in the chamber 
his senses were awake, and oh! what 
must he have suffered when he, the 
high priest of the Nameless god, 
heard us plan our fraud upon his 
Sanctuary. Then after we had left him 
his fury and despair unfettered the 
limbs that had been bound so fast and gave him strength to 
follow, though they could not unlock his frozen tongue. He 
had Liowet ; painfully he had crept down the stairs, along 
the , and through the open door, for the path was 
known to him even inthe dark, till at length he came to 
the secret entrance of the Sanctuary. Here once more 
his force had left him; here, unable to 8 or stir, he had 
leaned against the wall and seen and heard all that was 
done and said. . 

Oh! never shall I forget the aie ot his quivering 
face, or the agony and horror of his tormented eyes 
as they met ours. No curse could have been so awful 
as that look which he let fall upon his daughter, and no 
outraged god or demon could have seemed more terrible to 
the human sight than the tall figure of this dying man, 
striving even in death to protect the honour of his goss 
which we had violated in their most ancient holy of holies. 
Never have I seen such a dreadful sight, and I pray never 
again may I do so either in this world or the next. 

‘He saw our fear, and with a last effort staggered forward 
towards his daughter, his clenched hands held above his 
head. For a moment he stood before her as she lay upon 
her lover’s arm staring up at him like a bird at a snake, 
while he swayed to and fro above her like the snake about 
to strike. Then of a sudden foam mingled with blood burst 
from his lips, and he sank down at her feet dead, dying in a 
silence that was more awful than any sound. 


Of all that followed I need not write. Indeed, I cannot 
do so for so great was my horror at this scene, and so 
intense the strain that was put upon my vital force during 
those hours, that I have little memory of what chanced 
after Zibalbay’s death, till I found myself lying exhausted 
upon the bed in my prison cell. ‘ 

Somehow we calmed and silenced Maya, somehow we 
escaped from that hateful Sanctuary, and by slow degrees 
brought her and the dead body of her father up the narrow 
stairs and to the hall above, where we laid the 
corpse on its bed. Then Mattai left us, and I remember no 
more till the next morning when nobles and leeches camo 
to watch by the body of the dead Cacique, and embalm it in 
readiness for the tomb. 


received ttat next month the size will be increased from 100 to 182 pages, with a proportionate increase 


in the amount of reading matter and the number of illustrations. 
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hole where you have placed = oF us 
“If. poli such thought my mind, Maya, 
love drove it out ” he answered with confusion. 

“So you admit this was eo,” she said. “ Well, a day 
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‘| the severed portions: of the 
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Sefior angrily, “a reason that the death of thew men, 
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‘for 
answer.does not lie with me, 
‘rather. with’ the 
To-morrow 
before the ‘.. 
the Council « ; 
'|-and .you shall set 


twlisman: that we have 
travelled so far to seek’in the - 3 
to.. receive it, in the symbol that is on 


ham 2 


lace prepared 
tno altar in the San . Then, as my dead father 
believed—and he was gi with wisdom from above—the 


shall declare his in this way or in that, showi 
aa why all these thi have come about, and 
what they must do to fulfil his w: By that will, and not 
my own, I must be guided in this and in all other 


Now, Tikal thought awhile, and answered : 
“ And if nothing follows this ceremony, and the oracles of 


| the are silent, what then ? 


= Tikal,” she said softly, “you may ask me again 
if I will become your wife, and gees if the Council 
suffers it, I shall not say you nay. ow farewell, for 
grief still shadows me, and I can talk no more.” 


(To be continued nest week.) 


CONSULTING THE FATES. 


THEE are few nations, and few individuals even, that 
would now look to the events of chance for any know- 
ledge of the future. A late instance of what to be 
a common form of divination was rted in one of the 


London newspa at the time w: there was war 
between England and Ashantee. 


The King of Ashantee consulted his fetish men in 
order to find out from.them what his future lot was to 
be, and the result of his opposition to the English. He, 
therefore, after Perit rem es to various means without 


success, ordered two to be selected and brought 
before him, one entirely k and the other of a spotted 
white colour. 


This was done, and after due fetish ceremonies had 
been performed over the two goats, they were set at 
each other: The white goat easily overcame and killed 


Metco Calcall, after 

K Calcalli, after this test, was satisfied that he 
was doomed to defeat at the hands of the white man, so 
he immediately sent an embassy to Sir Garnet Wolseley 
to sue for peace. 


“ HagKkinse @ mean trick on his neighbour.” 
ss Where aac 


“Why, Me saighbour has been fattening a turkey for 


———» je 

FatTuEr: “TI hope you are doing well in the financial 
world, my boy?” 
b ear Thee” pre raga hr orig igs year, 
yu! ve mak 
ee i ed 

“You have usiness ability, Jack. It i 
legitimate speeniation, I auppoee ?” a > 

“Oh, ; Miss Hendrick is going to answer me 


to-night.” 
ee 
EXPERIENCED TEAVELLEE (at railway restaurant): 
“ Whe. did that man at the other table give oh 
Waiter : “’Bout ten minutes ago, sir.” 
“What did he order P” 
“ Beefsteak and onions, sir.” 
“How much did he pay you?” 
“Qs ’ gir.” 
“ here's a shilling. Cook another steak and 
bring me his.” 
“ a, sir.” 
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EVERY MOMENT MAY BE YOUR LAST 

for being able to obtair Extra Christmas 

Number Though it ting Pia a a short time, the 

rien peg tli sipoe geen pe of print, You 


your : t 
trated and cleverly written set of seasonable short stori 
with a coloured plate thrown in, has never been offered. 90 


It may interest you to know that “Heart of the World” will be followed by a romance b riMith ‘wh from 
the “Angel” and the “Syren,” will be even more marvellous, ‘and, if vomione ees Guereig., ace 
; ; “\ 
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“WHERE WOMEN MANAGE THE 
“MATRIMONIAL CANOE, 


THE Rev. Thomas Bryd @ minister in Tierra Jo! 
;in the large ‘sland of Onisin, among the Ona a 
the Yagbons, mentions a curious circumstance with 
reference to. the people, illustrating the influenc ut 
environment on the acquirement of habits. 

men and women there is a fair subdivision of 
labour. Among other things, the men make and fit up 
the canoes, but the women are the rowers. ; 

The result is that the women are good swimmers, Int 
the men cannot swim atall. It is necessary for than 
who row to be able to swim, for often on the coast thse 
is not a single tree to which to fasten the canves, 

The women, therefore, after landing their huslyan.d. 
have to row the canoes toa spot where a good deal ut 
seaweed has been massed together, in order to mour the 
canoes thereon, after which operation they are compelli 


‘| to swim back. So, also, when the canoe is wanted, the 


here to swim out for it and row back for her 
oho 
A PIRATE’S DISCIPLINE, 


THE custome and regulations most commonly observer 
on board a buccaneer are worth noting. Every pirate 
captain, doubtless, had his own eet of rules; but thi. 
are certain traditional articles that seem to have lion 
generally adopted. The captain had a state cabin. 

louble vote in elections, a double share of booty. On 
some vessels it was the captain who decided in whi 
direction to sail; but this and other matters of mozient 
were often settled by a vote of the company, the captain's 
vote counting for two. 

The officers had a share and a half, or a share and 1 
— of the plunder, and the sailors one share eicl), 

gf was divided with mous care, and marvonin: 
was the penalty of attempting to defraud the yoneiil 
company, if only to the amount of a single gold piece, 
Every man had a full vote in every affair of importance. 

Arms were always to be clean and fit for service. jiu 
desertion of the ship or quarters in battle was punished 
with death. On one famous pirate’s ship, a man who 
was crippled in battle received £160 out of the common 
stock, and a i sum was awarded for Je. 
hurts. Another allowed £150 for the logs of a lim), :asi 
other captains instituted a sort of tariff of wounds whic: 
extended to ears, fingers, and toes. 

In chase or battle the captain’s power was ahsolnio, 
He who first spied a sail, if she pore to be a prize... 
entitled to the best pair of pistols on board her over sl 
above his dividend. These pistols were greatly covetel, 
and a pair would sell for as much as £30 from ii 
pirate to another. 

In their own commonwealth the pirates were reportil 
to have been severe upon the point of honour, and ani: 
one crew it was the practice to slit the ears or nus: of 
any sailor found guilty of robbing his fellow. 


“THE way to. sleep is to think of nothing,” saysa 
scientist. All an editor has to do is to ruminate over 


his bank account. 
——_—.f._—___ 

Ar a Mepican Banguet.—A doctor (risiny o 

ropose a toast): “Gentlemen, I invite you to drink ihe 
Emre 

All the Company (with one voice): “Never! Wa 
protest.” 

——rI>—__. 

A FASHION item says that “no shoe equals tl 
slipper of feminine house-wear.” All the same. the 
scuel) boy prefers the shoe on the foot of his mother. 
He can get out of the front door and round the corr 
while she is unbuttoning a shoe. The impulse of a 
slipper is more sudden. 

—_t—__— 


A Comprication.—‘ What's the matter, Park:r? 
You look blue.” 

“Iam. I asked Miss Morrison to be my wife.” 

“Ah! Rejected P” 

“No. Referred me to her mother, and 
mother rejected me herself last September.” 


— go 


A apy lion-tamer, young and fair, beckoned to the 
big lion, and it came and took a piece of sugar out of 

er m 

“Why, I could do that trick,” exclaimed a spec: 
tato 


rr. 
“What, you?” returned the fair performer. 
“ Certainly—just as well as the lion.” 


——— t= 


Owe day, as o lady was walking down the street ofa 
town, notoné hundred miles from London, followed ly 
two dachshounds, with their well-known long bodies aml 
short legs, the following conversation was overheard 


ate say, Bill, what sort of dogs d’yer call thit- 

“ Them ? ” said Bill, with an air of superior knowledze, 
“‘why, that’s foxhounds, with their legs worn down 
a-running after bicycles! ” 


well, lit 


\ 
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FICTION. 


Expiamep.—I am a quiet young 
to dissipation. Still, I was 
i and then I went to m club, 


a this , you 
to explain the 
unicate 


headache, you will at the same 
a waming to other young men who 


late. 
i rarily with a great aunt in Eaton 
tind old lady, and very fond of me; 
aware that she has never realised that 
yet when I told her last night that I 
was gomg out for the evening, she determined that I 
should be trusted with the -key. 

So I told the servants they needn't sit up for me ; and, 
after I had spent the srecing as stated above—and part 
of the m as well, for got talking over old times 
with old schoolfellowe at the club, and time does slip by 
marvelously. under those circumstances—I walked back, 
and found myself at my great aunt's front door about 


Square. 8 
and though I am 


I have grown up, 


two o’clock a.m, .. . 

Well, I got out my latch-key and put it into the key- 
hole, and it, and. pashed open the door. Then, 
would it be believed P e servants had left everything 
unfastened except the chain, so that the door would only 
open as far as that would allow it. 

Now, I have been reading a good deal lately, and I 


remembered to have come across the notion that if one 
can get one’s head through anywhere one can get 
through altogether—it was with reference to somebody’s 
escape from prison, I think. So, as I did not wish to 
disturb the household, I resolved to try if I couldn’t get 
through the space allowed by the chain. 

I got my head through all right, but I couldn’t get any 
further. And when I tried to pull my head back again 
I couldn’t do that either. There seems to be something 
in the construction of the human ears which prevents 
that operation. 

So there I was. I couldn’t shut the door without 
getting my head out, and my head couldn’t be got out 
without shutting the door and taking the chain down. 
And I couldn’t reach the bell. By-and-bye the police- 
man came round, and, catching sight of me by the light 
of his lantern, perhaps not unnaturally took upon 
himeelf to inquire what was my business there. 

I explai as well as I could from where my head 
was; but he did not believe me ut first, and took hold 
of what there was of me left outside, and tried to pull 
me out altogether. The proceeding caused me some 
pain; 80, to allay his suspicions, I begged him toring 
the bell and call up some of the servants to prove my 
identity. - 

Whe the footman had ap with a candle and 
testified to as much as he could see of me, the policeman 
was satisfied, and the only question that remained was 
how to extricate me. e only way seemed to be to 
fetch a blacksmith to cut the chain; but it was only 
just close on three in the morning, and though black- 
smiths are as a rule early risers, yet it was hardly to be 
expected that one could be found to execute a job at 
that hour: 

The footman went downstairs and got an old file, and 
set to work to see what he could do with that. But it 


was a very weak file, and he managed it very badly, and 
kept ezing my head between the door and the door- 
post. r can quite appreciate now all the stories I have 
ever read of the hardships undergone by prisoners in 
their struggles for liberty. By four o'clock he had got 
about a quarter of the way through one side of a link of 
that chain, the policeman looking in every now and then 
on his way up and down to see how we were getting on. 

When his fine was up he handed his interest in me 
over to another policeman, and, wishing me good 
morning, went home placidly to bed. Soon afterwards 


milkmen and such like folk to come about. And 
there was very soon quite a considerable gathering, and 
some of them made rude remarks. 


As the file penetrated further and further Brougis the 
chain the door wobbied more and hurt me more. How- 
ever, ag the footman had gone eo far, I thought it would 
not be worth while to send for a professional black- 
smith, and so my final liberation took place between 
five and half-past this morning. The door opened with 
a jerk as the last shred of the chain gave way before the 
file, and I fell into the footman’s arms. The crowd 
gave a slight cheer, we shut the door from the inside, 
and I went up to bed. 

If this narrative should save a fellow creature from 


the ; of a similar experiment I shall not 
have written in vain. 
‘ — fo 


Concermina Popunark Scrence.—Of late years 
there has grown up a large demand for what is called 
“ popular * or, in other words, a presentation of 
the facte of acience in terms intelligible to the general 

ublic without the aid of slate and pencil. Scores of 
lecturers: and hundreds of writers have endeavoured, 
with more or less success, to popularise science, and 
their labours have been warmly appreciated. 

Asa almost every man who knows how to read 
knows that gun is some distance from the earth; 
that the cold of winter is caused by a diminution of heat; 
that the earth and most of the South American Republics 
Complete one revolution every year, with other 

improving 


interesting and scientific 


"8040 is the large sum that our Burglary 
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One of the most remarkable things that the public has 
thus learned is the fact that heat is a mode of motion. 
In the old days we all sup that heat was an 
invisible substance which hid iteelf in lumps of coal or 
kerosene lamps, and only came out when it saw a chance 
to gratify its malevolent capes by burning some- 

ly or something. Now we know that this theory was 
all wrong, and that heat is a mode of motion. 

Heat can always, so we are told, be changed into 
motion, and motion can always be converted into heat. 
The trath of this can readily be proved by a few simple 
experimente, which almost anyone can make. 

An impressive class of experiments shows that motion, 
when suddenly arrested, is instantaneously changed into 
heat. Ifa cannon ball strikes an iron target, the latter 
immediately becomes hot. In fact, a blow always pro- 
duces heat, or, in other words, the motion inseparable 
from a blow is always converted into heat. 

The experiments which illustrate thie truth may be 
made extremely interesting. If, for example, you take 
a cold foot, whether your own or scriehcity else’s— 
though the experiment is more conclusive if the foot is 

our own—and strike it a series of heavy blows with a 
hammer, or the back of an axe, the foot will be- 
come warm. Of course, a single blow may not develop a 
very appreciable amoynt of heat; but if the experiment 
is continued for some time, and the hammer or axe is 
used vigorously, the foot will soon cease to feel cold. 

A similar experiment is often tried by a school teacher 
with the aid of a small boy %nd a switch. When the 
latter is applied to the former with force and rapidity 
the boy becomes thoroughly warm, whence we have the 
juvenile expression descriptive of this kind of experi- 
ment, “the teacher warmed him well.” There are 
teachers who have often kept an entire school-room com- 
fortably warm during the coldest weather by this simple 
and beautiful process, and have thus saved the cost of 
coals, and preserved their precious charges from the 
dangers of catarrh and pneumonia. 

Indeed, it is strange hat the important fact that heat 
is developed by suddenly-arrested motion is not more 
generally applied to useful domestic purposes. Eggs 
could be cooked without fire, merely by pounding them 
with a hammer until sufficient heat is developed to fry 
them nicely. Furnaces, grates, and stoves could be 
dispensed with were the members of every family to 

rovide themselves with the old-fashioned flails formerly 
in use among farmers, and to thrash one another, 
together with the walls and furniture of their houses, 
until the thermometer should indicate a pleasant and 
healthful temperature. 

In short, if you have motion enough you can produce 
any amount of heat, or if you have not heat enough 

ou can produce any amount of motion, of which latter 
oct the familar experiment of kindling a straw fire 
under a jibbing horse affords a convincing illustration. 

If you take the strongest steam boiler, fill it with 
water, tie down the safety valves, and keep a hot fire 
going in the furnace, it will not be long before the heat 
is so completely converted into motion that the whole 
of the boiler will scatter iteelf to the four quarters of 
the earth, and, in most cases, will mové the engineer 
and the stoker also. 

It is by experiments such as these that the public can 
be made fully to understand the great scientific doctrine 
of the correlation of forces; and it is irs age lec- 
turers on popular ecience have not hitherto hit on the 
idea of popularising their experiments as well as their 
science. 


jo 
A GIRL is not considered a good singer until she has 
caused a concert to be postponed because she has a cold, 
Ee 
Watters: “Ma, I want a bicycle.” 
Mother: “You should not desire anything too 


rly in this world.” 

Walter (hedgin ): “But I don't want it very badly.” 

Mother (decidedly): ‘‘ Well, I can’t encourage every 
little passing whim. You can't have it.” 

—__—»j.-—__ 

“See that cove, Bill, wot’s just gone past P” 

“Yes,” said Bill. 

“Well, he’s a commishner for wearing oaths, he is. 
Blest if he doesn’t git paid six-and-eight for every oath 
he swears. And look at me and you. Why, if we honly 
got a tanner, blow me if we wouldn't ha’ been million- 
aires by now.” . 

—————_ 

A SWINDLING firm once advertised that it would send 
for the small sum of 2s. 6d. a recipe, which, if followed 
to the letter, would keep folks from growing old. Some 
credulous persons answered the advertisement, remitting 
the required fee, and received the following reply : 

“We would advise all such idiots as you to commit 
suicide at about the age of twenty-five.” 

—_—~ege—— 

“1 pon’r believe in opposing the preferences of a son 

in the matter of choosing a profession,” said an indul- 


gent father. _ 

“Nor I,” said another father. 

« Has your son chosen his profession p* 

“ Well, ina aad 

& ih, eel -struck, and insisted that he was 
‘born for the as he expressed it; and so I 
apprenticed him to a carpenter!” 


347 
FACTS, 


A NIGHTINGALE’s song can be heard at the distance 
of one mile. : 


THERE are twenty-two newspapers in Kansas which 
are edited by women. 


Ir is estimated in London alone nearly one million 
nies are issued every week for sums under 


_ In some Hindoo temples in South India the collection 
is taken up by an elephant that goes round with a 
basket. 

THE sound of a bell which can be heard 45,000 feet 
through the water can be heard through the air only 
456 feet. 

At Christmas oti Bice in the City of London 
receives from Lord Rothschild a brierwood pipe and an 
ounce of tobacco. 


BLoop oranges are now prepared artificially, the 
ordinary oranges being punctured and a small quantity 
of claret injected. 


Some rich landlords in Philadelphia reward prompt- 
paying tenants by allowing five per cent. discount on 
rents paid on the first of the month. 

To prevent the evaporation of water in fire pails, it 
has been discovered that fifteen to twenty drops of oil 
will form a coating sufficient to obviate the difficulty. 


THINGS still keep moving in Chicago. A new society 
of moralists has just been organised there, whose object 
is to compel domestic servants to retire to bed at ten 
o'clock at night. 


A curious fact in the history of pins is that when 
they were first sold there was such a demand for them 
that a code was passed permitting their sale only on 
two days in the year. 

AT a recent artistic carnival held at Vienna, the 
toilettes of the 120 ladies who formed the cortige 
represented a value of £50,000, the value of the chanel: 
worn being from £100,000 to £500,000. 


Tue British Museum has books written on bricks, 
tiles, oyster shells, bones, and flat stones, together with 
manuscripts on bark, on leaves, on ivory, leather, parch- 
ment, papyrus, lead, iron, copper, and wood. It has three 
oa of the Bible written on the leaves of the fan 
pain. : 


THE manager of a French press-clipping agency, who 
deals in newspapers of the entire world, made a calcula- 
tion as to who is oftenest mentioned as a public 
character. Napoleon I. stands first. Then comes the’ 
Emperor of Germany, then Prince Bismarck, and, in the 
fourth place, Mr. Gladstone. 


A RECENT medical commission has made some ex- 
periments on female monkeys, to discover the effect of 
tight lacing. The monkeys were put into a plaster of 
pee packs to imitate stays, and a tight ban was 

und about the waist to imitate the petticoat band. 
Several of them died, and all showed serious injuries 
resulting from the treatment. 


THE Queen's cream-coloured Hanover horses, bein 
so seldom occupied in any other work than the canni- 
balistic one of “eating their heads off,” are inclined to 
wax fat and kick. The fore legs of these wonderful 
steeds are tethered in the stables, as they are so inclined to 
be restive, and in order to break them for the ordeal of 
an important ceremony, a military band plays in the 
stables several times previously, to accustom them to 
the blare of brass and the rattle of drums. 


THE sacred beetle of Egypt was so called because it 
was considered an emblem of fertility, and is thus 
poral pet by the curious fellahs of that curious land. 
Its habit is to roll little balls in which its eggs are 
hidden and bury them in the soil, where they afford 
nourishment for the crops. This amazingly industrious 
beetle may be seen on the road anywhere in the summer, 
rolling these balls of manure with great labour, and 
with instinct sufficient to call help when the path is 
too steep for one to do the work. 


THE French Government have for many years had 
most complete provision made for active service in 
the event of its army being required for duty. The 
plan consists of full and minute instructions to all the 
railways in the country as to the mode of procedure in 
securing the most rapid conveyance of the troops to a 

iven quarter on the briefest notice. These orders are 

ept as a State secret, and are carefully guarded by 
every railway official in charge of a railway station. No 
rehearsal of the scheme has yet been carried out, but an 
inspection is from time to time made, to insure that the 
documents are in perfect safety, and the seal intact. 


I hereby setiy that the premium in respect of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
21000 RAILWAY INSURANCE, and also of the BURGLARY and HOUSE- 
BREAKING INSURANCE, has been paid up to Dec, 2th, 1894, and that 
therefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY is insured with this 
Company against Fatal Ratlway Accident to the extent of ONE THOUSAND 
POUNDS under the conditions named tn the coupon on page 343, and against 
Burglary and Housebreaking to the extent and under the conditions named in 


the coupon on page 344. 


Insurance System has already provided to meet the losses of readers who have made claims, 
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of solid matter. ) acity. 
Tn ordinary. talk we call a thing elastic when india- 
rae) ft wll erste and Ay Gack to tn orginal ape 
when released. Add to this a similar propensity to fly: 
back when instead of stretched, and you have 
ae definition of elasticity. 
All matter is more of leas elastic. 
What!~Bven such things as P 
Yes. Glass is distinctly as may see in a 
‘Drop a on stones 
eee it behaves. ‘It will. bounce rather better 
than an indiarubber ball of the satne size. The 
out by the 
=. 
elastic glass ‘is 
A 
Fendi te! 
‘ into a 
about as 
held 
” wey 
all know 
of bilBards would 
_ Were not 
: all 
re 
number 


reat. 
; _ immediately, -as 
. the row at the other 
use two at the other 
4 to. guess how this is 
é seem to move, 
: eam The Gurion thins bout 
sliding them on a . The curious thing about 
is the in which the inter. “= 
ce thont honored 
the momentum, without showi 
any of their 
oyn. with the coins the 
trick ie even and more striking if you hold the 
middle coins of the row in place with your fingers while 
bouncing the others. ; 
The same feat 


Borejce rox ree Ujscurine 


‘No: one can. land or leave one of 


| exe Barrer Smoxe, 


THIERS’ DIGESTION. 


poe as it may ~ to i unobeervant, - 
m is an important factor of good . 
area correspondent tells: an anecdote which howe 
that at least one eminent Frenchman knew that fact. 
“I remember,” mdent, “ once break- 


“Twas alarmed at seeing an old man preparing to eat 


ing 
no,’ he replied; ‘I want to show Shten gen siemien that I 
have an easy 


WELL PAID FOR A WHIPPING. 


JoHN James MaGo, a quiet, middle- man, has 
@ career as romantic as that of Monte Oristo. 
ah , pe a a millionaire, who a nine 

months of. year in Paris. Twenty years ago he was 
a poor English collector of insects in Guatemala, and 
also acted as the British Vice-Consul el pel 


“ Give him twenty-five more for luck.” 
‘When Mago recovered, which was only after careful 
nursing, as his back was badly cut up, he made a formal 


coltee lanters,-‘and 
ee 
also secured the contract for building « E orta. 


. His fortune is estimated at one million pounds, 
all due to one hundred lashes on his back, 


Me. Nuwep: “Good gracious, dear! what on earth 
have you been doing with my meerschaum pipe?” 
Mrs. Nuwed: “ Why, darling, I saw it all stained 


brown, so I gave it a good scouring with Bristol briok; 
but it doesn’t seem to have done much good.” 


——» 3.2 


A sHazEP advertiser, who offered for a small sum to 
supply women with cheap substitutes for hat pins, has 
been arrested for fraud. He sent a rubber d to 
each inquirer with this advice, “Sew one end to the hat 
and nail the other bebind one of your ears.” 

—— 


Smart Bor; “I picked up a shilling in the road to- 
day, pa.” 
hud aaa “And you restored it to the owner, I 
“Bimal Boy: “ Yes, sir.” 
Father: “ That's a gcoi honest boy,” 
mall Boy (conscience stricken): “Well, pa, you see 


8 
I couldn't very well help it, The man had me by the 
ear.” 


£1 ls. AT YOUR DISPOSAL. 


December 28th. ’ 
——a very reasonable sum surely for a 

lendid story of 60,000 words, with over 100 charming 
itinstrations, and as a further inducement ou may win 
that guinea which we are longing to get rid of, 


.| present time to botanists is greater than 


. WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 15, 1894, 


VALUABLE ORCHIDS, 
ComMMERCIALLY, NO? FanciFu.ty, 


THE number of. species of orchids known at the 


botanists is that of even © 
ting to 5,000-at least, of which about halt 


3, amoun' 
have been introd uced to. cultivation, and, although therg 
is no flower in the world on which so many fortunvs are 
open’, the vanilla alone possesses any great commercial 

ue. 


There are, however, a few other orchids which yield 
products to man, although their economic uses ar jut 


remarkable. 


nown. ‘The 

y a y ing the flavour of 
bitter almonds with the odour of the tonquin bean, :i111 
when infused, promote digestion, allay coughs and ot hur 
diseases of the chest. 

The roote of one British species and the flowers of 
another are used medicinally, while in North Americ, 
the tubers of the Arethusa are valued as a remedy {ur 
toothache,:and another species, with an unpronowne i]! 
name, commonly. called putty-root, is used for cementi. 
broken earthenware. 
Levant, consists of the dried tubers of some terresti:| 
orchid, and contains a relatively large amount vi 
nutritious matter. ; 

When we have mentioned these the list is practically 
exhausted, sihonge since the cultivation of orchids 
became a fashionable pursuit for millionaires they hive 
opened up, by their rarity and beauty, a new commercial 
line, in connection with which enormous sums of 1): mey 
are circulated annually. 

The vanilla differs from most other orchids ly its 
= habits. The long aerial roots cling to th» 
stems of trees or to rocks, and the plant attains a heivht 
of twenty to thirty feet. The greater part of its 


Tea,” is perhaps best 
ss Vv) 


aaa is apparently obtained from the atinvs- 
phere. 

The flowers are thick, fleshy, and fragrant, and usually 
white, dull red, or green in colour. 


The vanilla of commerce is obtained from severiil 
pases, although the best is produced by the West 

dian, Vanilla hei ag The are cylindrical, 
from six to twelve inc long, and less than half an 
inch thick. The best varieties are a dark chocolite 
brown or nearly black colour. 

The methods of cultivation and preparation for the 
market, of course, differ somewhat in various countrics. 

Mexico is the great centre of the industry. Hera 
clearing is made in. the forest, where a few youn: sip- 
lings, twelve or fifteen feet apart, are allowed to rem:in 
as supports for the climbing stems of the vanilla plant. 
Near each tree, two cuttings, three to five feet in len.th, 
are inserted in the soil, the upper part being tied 
to the tree. After a month, the cuttings have taken 
root; on the third they bear fruit, and continue 
this amiable and lucrative performance for the }est 


part of half a century. 

It is a curious fact that the aroma of vanilla is 
developed by fermentation, and is not supposed to be 
pre-existent in the pod. 

The vanilla -harvest in Mexico takes place in 


December. Each pod is cut off separately as it ripens, 
and these are placed in heaps under a shed to protect 
them from rain and sunshine, and here they are 
left until they in to shrivel, when they are im- 
mediately submi to a sweating process. This is 
performed in two different ways, depending on the 
atmospheric conditions. 

If day chances to be warm and clear the J cins 
are, early in the morning, spread on a woollen blanket 
and exposed to the direct rays of the sun. At alwut 
midday the blanket is fol over the beans, and the 
bundle is left in the open air until five or six o'clock in 
the. evening. Finally they are inclosed in air-ti-ht 
boxes, and the process of sweating continues all ni:!it. 

On‘ the other hand, if the weather happens to |e 
cloudy, the vanilla is wrapped in blankets, covered with 
banana leaves, inclosed in stout matting, sprinkled with 
water, and the bales heated in an oven up to 140dex. Ful. 

The final process is the drying, and although it mi:ht 
not appear so. to those have had no practicil 
experience, it is an extremely delicate operation, inl 
curers are. usually agriculturists of culture and retin 
ment. The beans are first’ spread on matting and 
exposed to the sun for the best part of two months. and 
finally finished off in the shade in some spot selev:ted on 
account. of the dryness of the soil. Subsequently the 
beans are tied into small packages of uniform len:th, 
and are then ready for the market. 


Op Lapr: “I’m sorry to hear a little boy use such 
shocking. language. Do you know what becomes of little 
boys who swear? oe 

rehin : “ Yes’m ; they gets to be “bus drivers. 
—— ee 


Passme: “ Ah, good morning! How has your father 
been since I saw you last P” rr 
: change, sor. He's loomberin’ arow.- 
wid de owld complaint.” - : , 

Passer : “ Does the doctor give him any hope? 

Pat: “No, sor. An’, be jabers, Oi belave that’s about 
de only thing he hasn't given him.” 


One of the best ways of spending the long evenings is to try the simple experiments recorded above. 


ep, still consumed in tha | 


ss.  - *  * 


Waex Exprwa 
Dec. 15, 1894. 


INDIAN SUMMER IN NORWAY 


V.—A Trut TALE—AND ANOTHER. 

{THE morning air was soft and warm, the water was 
smooth and blue, and the sun was shining down out of a 
cloudless sky, when we rounded the point into the 
Bukkenfjord and saw Stavanger, with its white-painted, 
red-tiled wooden houses clustering up the sides of the 
hilly little promontory on which it stands, between its 
two harbours. 

Seaward rose a vast natural breakwater of low, rocky 
hills, and in-shore the bright waters of the fjord 
stretched away amidst islands and little peninsulas, 
breaking up into many a narrow channel, and making, 
with its lazy, brown-sailed boats, a delightful picture, 
backed by the black broken masses of the mountains, 
which had already drawn over their summits their winter 
caps of snow. 

As the Doctor had business in the town, we were to 
sleep in Stav r that aps and I found ample 
amusement wang in and about it, and looking with 
never wéarying.éyes at the sunny land and seascape. 
Stavanger possesses a cathedral, which is supposed to 
be the most perfect specimen of medieval architecture 
in Norway. Of course, like.all other old buildings in 
the country, it has been burnt down once or twice. In 
fact, the only Norwegian structures which appear to have 
escaped this fate are the stone breakwaters and the 
Vikings’ burial mounds. 

There is a story connected with its foundation which 
shows somewhat amusingly how skilful the old clerics 
were in turning the wea of the great to eccle- 
siastical profit. The builder of it was an English Bene- 
dictine monk named Reginald of Westminster, and he 
managed to get himself made first Bishop of Stavanger. 
But money ran short before the cathedral was finished, 
and the worthy Reginald might never have seen his pet 
scheme carried through if King Sigurd Jorsalafarer had 
not got tired of his wife, Malmfrid, and supplanted her 
by a lady who was presumably younger and prettier. 

At first the good Bishop was for blasting the unholy 
union with the thunders of the Church, but the King, 
who seems to have been a jovial, rollicking sea-rogue, 
with affections more comprehensive than orthodox, 
didn’t seem as frightened as he should have been, and 
scandalised the Bishop still further by asking him to 
confirm the marriage. This was flying dead in the 
teeth of Mother Church’s express commands, but the 
Bishop looked to Rome, and it. was very far off, while 
the gaunt walls of his unfinished cathedral were very 
near. So he compromised with his conscience and his 
King, and married him to Queen No. 2 with all the rites 
of the Church, on condition that he found the money and 
the men to finish his cathedral. 
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_ Pious folk shook their heads over the business at the 
time, and said that no good would come of it. The 
original church, however, stood for nearly a hundred and 
fifty years. Then it was burnt. After lying waste for 
a while it was rebuilt, but in 1540 there was a big raid 
on Stavanger, and the new cathedral was sacked, 
plundered of all its treasures, including a carefully 
preserved arm of St. Swithin, of aqueous memory, some 
time Bishop of Winchester, and given up to the owls 
and homeless dogs. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the building, probably restored, suffered white- 
washing, but it was not until 1867 that it was finally 
restored in its present form. Its various fires, sackings, 
and whitewashings, however, have left very little of the 
good Reginald’s curiously finished church in it. 

,_ We had to be up betimes the next morning, as the 
fjord steamer for Sand left at seven o'clock. Con- 
sidering their utter carelessness as to time and punc- 
tuality, the Norwegians start on their journeys at 
absurdly early hours—possibly so as to have more time 
to waste during the day. 

One of the widest and prettiest bays in the fjord 
possessed an expanse of flat fields of such an unusual 
size that I could not help remarking it, whereupon the 
Doctor, who is as full of Scandinavian folk-lore as any 
man alive, told me how the green bay came to porsess 
its wide grass-land. 

Once upon a time a mighty Viking chief had his 


burgh at the head of this bay, which in those days was | which even divinities of the female persuasion are not 


a deep inlet, and he had a lovely daughter, whose charms | 


attracted the distant homage of a stalwart fisher-lad, 
the son of poor but comparatively honest parents, who 
would probably have stood a much smaller chance of 
penal servitude ina modern court of justice than the 
maiden’s papa. 

Now it came to pass that one day the damsel went 
a-fishing and fell in. Possibly it was Sunday, but, any- 
how, the fisher-lad was on hand in his dug-out or coracle, 
or whatever it may have been, and he, as he owed it to 
himself and his chroniclers to do, jumped in after her 
and pulled her out. When he took her home, her father, 
with the usual recklessness of people accustomed to get 
what they want for the taking of it, promised off-hand 
to give him anything he asked for as ‘a reward for saving 
his daughter’s life. 

Of course, the fisher-lad wasn't going to let an oppor- 
tunity like this slip, so he plucked up courage and asked 
for the maiden herself. Whe Viking didn’t kick him 
out of the place, though I daresay he wanted to, but he 
dissembled and told 'the youth to look in the next day, 
and they would talk the matter over. 

So the fisher-lad went, and the old Viking spoke him 
fair. He told him that he hadn't the slightest objection 
to his marrying his daughter, but if he gave her toa 
landless man, his retainers and berserkers might make 
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themselves unpleasant and possibly clear the place out, 
for, as everyone knows, these berserkers were most un- 

leasant people to deal with when their ever-peppery 
blood got over-heated. In fact, if there were no con- 
veniently available enemies to have their skulls cracked 
or their throats cut, they used to let off steam by 
hammering rocks with their battle-axes, and wrestling 
with trees, and slashing about generally, till they 
simmered down. So the old Viking took the youth to 
the window of the burgh, and pointed down at the 
waters of the fjord, and said : 

“Now, if you will turn that water into meadow land 
within three days from now, so that you shall no longer 
be a landless mun, you shall marry my daughter on the 
fourth day. There, be off and set about it.’ 

Of course, it was a swindle, but it didn’t work, for other 
ears than those of the poor fisher-lad heard the promise. 
He, in despair, went home, kissed his aged mother, and 
then, getting into his dug-out, rowed into the middle 
of the fjord, and committed plain unvarnished felo de se. 

But you may imagine his surprise when, instead of 
drowning, he found himself drawn down by gentle hands 
and guided to a vast submarine chamber in which sat 
some two score comely mermaids busily weaving some- 
thing out of long strands of sea-weed. Then from among 
them came a woman of fair and stately presence, who 
frightened him considerably by telling him she was the 
goddess Freya, and who, with an inconsequence from 


quite free, asked him whether he knew what the sea- 
maidens were weaving. Of course, he didn’t know any 
more than his girl up in the burgh did, and said so. 
Then the goddess, smiling benignly at him, said : ; 

“They are weaving the covering for the meadows that 
are to be yours to-morrow, and if you wish to repay them 
for their trouble be kind to the Viking’s daughter when 
she is your wife, and when you hear a sea-maid singing 
on the rocks remember what they have done for you.” 

While he was thinking of a suitable reply, the forms 
of the goddess and her maidens melted into the green 
dimness of the water, the chamber vanished, and he 
found himeelf lying on his back in his dug-out, looking 
up at the moon and stars, and wondering what on 
earth it was all about. He rowed home and went to bed, 
and when he woke the next morning, lo! there, where 
the fjord had been, was a broad m expanse of 
meadow-land, in the middle of which his dug-out was 
lying high and dry. 

of course, you can guess what followed. The old 
Viking rubbed his eyes and confessed himself beaten. 
The fisher-lad got his girl, and gave up fishing for skull- 
cracking and throat-cutting, and succeeded so well at 
the business that by the time the old man died he was 
the richest Viking in all the Bukken fjords. Meanwhile, 
our boat had got to Sand, 
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Spots Caused by Fruit Stains. 2 ty | 
a lighted match under: the stain, care 
being of couree, that the flame is not near enough 
to. burn the fabric. + ej 1 few all. binds 
Parmesan Cheese. - 4 Sling end in cheaper 
to buy it in the piece and grate i ly 16 ready 
bottibe. "Do nol grate more thes ia required, 
age Bon become rancid, while when kept in the 
piece it for along time. ree ae 
“alge as ' always be y, 
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tie: es tidinedy ees. (Reply. to Stores.) a 
Plum Pudding without Eggs. This.intn 


especially in 


_ Readers will be Glad to Know 
| Double Winter Fashion Num 


Bassinette Perambulators 


Clean a Child's 


small 


well 
the sausage-meat in them, and 


, but many are 


a 


are excellent for 
children, 


ber of Home Notes will be 


Cnions, | Labrics 


| gravy, cover the 


| together, 


|. The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or 


Waar: anvine 
“. Dre. 15, 1894, 


Tar may be. Removed fr Cotton 


by covering the spot with butter, and allow. 
ing it to remain for a hours before 


washing. (Reply to Trma.) 


| Pipeclay for the: Doorstep, Use, thie in 


leaning the doorstep, for it does not come 


whi 
of <= skirts, and will keep clean for several days in 


weather if carefully 


chopped onion, pepper and salt, add a small quantity of 
Re ire with the remainder of the potate, 


and bake for an hour and a quarter. 


ing as you are from a severe 
cold and troublesome cough, and would advise you to 
take linseed tea, which ‘though old-fashioned is most 
efficacious... Pour two quarts of boiling water on one 


| ounce af whole linseed and ‘twelve drachms of liquorice 


root sliced. Add a few slices of lemon. Let the whole 
stand for six hours, then strain for use. (Reply to 


Hoagrsz.) I ae 
am very ve you m 

Brandy Snaps, recipe for these popular leeuite, 
Rub four ounces of butter into a pound of fine flour, 
then add ten ounces of moist met When thoroughly 
ixed, make a hole in the centre of these ingredients, 
and pour into it half a pound of golden syrup. Mix 
well together, and then roll out very thin. “Cut the 
poate in rounds, place them on a buttered tin, and bake 
‘or ten minutes in a moderate oven. When cooked, 
and while the biscuits are still warm, roll them round a 

tumbler or rolling pin. (Reply to JUMBLE.) 

I am very glad to give you a reci 
Bath Buns. 4. these licious cakes. Take a 
und of Vienna flour, warm it, pass it through a sieve, 
then rab into it an ounce of-buter. Mix af come cf 
yeast with a gill of warm ee po it into the contre 
of the flour, add two well- mn oeBs, and mix all 
into'a dough. When th hly kneaded, cover with a 
cloth, and stand in a warm place to rise for an hour and 
a half. Now knead in Soz. of castor sugar, and form 
the dough into buns. Placeon buttered tins, and scatter 
a little crushed sugar on the top. Bake in a quick oven 
for twenty minutes. (Reply to Maun H.) 

There are Several Ways to Use up 


oe viz.,a lunch cake can be made, and the 
Dripping, dripping rubbed into the flour. Plain 
bread or raw can also be fried in it. It makes 
it fries or dumplings, and 

lendid polish, 
on a kitchen 


lor .pies, 
based fur Linolowss. Th hee ioe 
It does not do 80 we 


pan, and heat till it.frizzles.. In a 
eggs, half a cup of sweet milk, .a dessertspoonful of 
same of flour; dip some bread in the 
and. brown on both sides. Serve hot. Even 
or slices of pan or plain outside 
do. It does also in oatcakes or sweet scones, pre- 
thus: One d of flour, two ounces of sugar, one 
of ping rubbed well through the flour, 
@ poun curran’ se) te, one teaspoonful of 


same 
; mix with butter. 
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suspend the insertion of any advertisement without 


prejudice to other insertions on order. 


. note” it- all communications 
to * ent "a Weekly” Offices, 
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THE GOOD SLEEP OF A BAD MAN. 


Iva certain prison that we all have heard of lay a convict upon his The doctor did what he could for her, all any doctor could do. At 
row iron cot. He was to be hanged the next morning. Yet he lay first he said he thought her illness was owing to the smell of the forma. 
here, covered by a rough blanket, sleeping as quietly and soundly; yard. This looked possible. Even the smell of violets has made strong 
.a tired schoolboy. Occasionally the guard in the passage outside men turn pale and faint dead away. Yet the doctor was wron If he 
‘a wed between the bars of the cell, only to find his charge breathing; had been right she would have got better when the family tafe. the farm 
jeply and regularly. This man had violated the law prohibiting at Bentley Priory and went io Tavs at Burt Oak But she was ‘fol 
nurder ; yet he had not violated the physical laws governing his own/improved by the change of air ; she grew worse andl worse 
pdy, and Nature rewarded him as if he had been the noblest of his race., “In May, 1887,” says Mrs, Mathews, “ I went stn to Chelmsford 
- That same night, less than a mile away, a rich man tossed andj to visit my aunt, Mrs. Troughton. She told me of the good Mother 
mbled upon his luxurious bed. He was a good and useful member|Seigel’s Curative Syrup had done her when she had indi yestion | 
of softy, yet he could not sleep. And, worse still, this happened to dyspepsia. She bought me a bottle, and I began taking it After a 
him every night. Sleep—that blessing which the Psalmist says, “Godjfew doses I felt relief. I kept on taking it, and ia two intents I ae 
giveth his beloved,’’ was practically a stranger to this man. What] s/roxg and well as ever. My husband and friends were astonished, yet I 
iled him ? The tortures of conscience? Want of money? The fear!assured them that Scigel’s Syrup had done it Yours truly (Si : od 
fenemies ? Nothing of the sort. Then why didn’t he sleep as well as the, Exiza Matuews.” : ails 


panlerer ? You would like to know ? Right, let us look into the matter. The point is plain enough. The convict slept soundly because he 
I got no sleep at night ; TI would lie for hours tossing about. In was a healthy man, although he was a wicked one. Our rich friend 
the morning I was worse tired than when I went to bed.’ ;rolled about all night because his nerves were unstrung by the state of 


Thus writes Mrs. Eliza Mathews, of 1, North Road, Burnt Oak,|his stomach. Our correspondent was prostrated by the same thing— 
Bdgware, near London, under date of September 22nd, 1892. Justjindigestion and dyspepsia. The remedy named cured her bevatiaa si iss 
o years before this time she lost her health. A foul taste in the|that power. ‘The reason remains a secret with the roots and herbs oom 
mouth, loss of appetite, and great distress after eating, were among! which it is made. Yet so long as it drives away disease and olives us 
lie first things she complained of. She craved food at times, and|back our health and strength, who cares for its mystery? Results, not 
fancied she could eat heartily, yet when the very dishes she had asked | arguments, are what we all want. * 
for were set before her she turned from them as though they were filth)’ ‘ Burnt Oak House, Edgware, September 22nd, 1892. I have 
from the gutter. Her skin grew sallow, her eyes yellow, and she had| known Mrs. Mathews for some seven years, and remeron her long and 
peonstant pain at her chest, sides, and between her shoulders. Her/|lingering illness. She informs me that Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup 
bowels were constipated, and the least exertion set her heart thumping|cured her, after medical and other means failed. Mrs. Mathews is a 
if it must jump up into her mouth. At such times it was as much lady of respectability, and her word can be implicitly relied upon, You 
sever that she could get her breath. She got so thin and weak she can use this statement in any way you may think proper.” Yours truly 
no good for work. She couldn’t walk out of doors without (Signed) T. H. Hovsz, Grocer and General Provision Dealer, Burnt 
topping to rest every few rods almost. ‘Oak Stores, Edgware.” 


LITIES. {EXTRAORDINARY OFFER TO LADIES. 


COMPRISES, as it alwass doce at thie time 
DRESSES FREE FOR THREE YEARS, 
GIFTS oF GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, , 
GOLD DRESS RINGS, GOLD BROOCHES, 
AND FULLY-FITTED WORK BASKETS. 


The Package consists of - e 

Writi:-g Case (fitted with notu r, enve- 

a . blotting paper), also siz times 

Cords. Magician’s Conjuring Book. (twelvo 

complete changes in every book), one fap. 
molest u 


In order to introduce our Celebrated 


“QUEEN BESS” VELVETEENS, 
“BRIDGCEWATER” SERCES, SILKS, &c., 


to the readers of Pearson’s Weekly, we hereby undertake to give free of charge the above- 
mentioned magnificent presents. 


5 P 

contains 12 | Clowns at Circus ‘ 

similar in quality to| Aladdin or the Wonderfut Lamp, and Babe» 

free.—Christm: fp tise Weed (bere are on 6m srerage shout 

sizes, 20 for 74., | twentv-four different ficures to each one of 

J. these Panorama Books). hree splendid Ganies, 

HE INSULTING , [uC entiticd All Round the World, consisting 

T AR CASE.— | Of @ series of Pictures from the different 

-— | countries of the Globe, with instructions for 

| playing; another cal'ed the Regatta Game, 

ja series of seaside pictures and ont-door 

scones: one Black Peter Game ; also onebox 

they spring 4 | of Japanese Expanding wers, Animals, 

&c.; onc box containing the celebrated 
head with fingers t0| Japancao Fish Game, double jointed fsh 


and fivo Japanese Fish ; two splendi Send at once for a catalogue and patterns of the “ Queen Bess” 
sharches uarracha Bowen and wicdatie; | HOW TO WIN | Velveteers and our other equally splendid Specialities. Make your 
gnd one large ls. Tor Book. ‘The coms late sclection uf the material for a Full Dress, to be composed of either 


Velveteen, Silk, or Serge, or of any combination of these materials, together with the linings 
required for the same, nd send order and remittance in envelope marked “Competition” not 
later than the 17th of December. All letters so marked arriving before the 18th will not be 
opencd until that date. The sender of the first letter opened on Tuesday, the 18th of December, 
containing such order and remittance, will be supplied for the 


NEXT THREE YEARS with FOUR DRESS LENGTHS 
: Per Annum, Absolutely Kvee of Charge, 


The goods to be selected from our range of patterns each season, and can be of any 
variety equivalent in value to the goods ordered for the purpose of this competition. 

The senders of the next twenty letters opened on that date, containing similar order 
and remittance, will cach receive one of the other magnificent gifts. 

Such an offer has never been made before in the annals of advertising, and may 
never be repeated, and is now made solely with the object of bringing our Specialities 
prominently before the public. 

Those who do not receive a prize cannot but be well satisfied with their purchase, becausc 
our Velveteens, Serzes, 21d Silks surpass in value anything hitherto offered to the public. 

We have received most flattering notices of our goods from The Gentlewoman, Weldon's 
Journal, Le Follet, and all the leading fashion papers. 
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can open bet the owner, T i STEAM BS 
1s. in brass ._— work any 
1 ie. ear of model, Strong brass boll 


oO AGIC BNUFF BCX, ls ng 
‘ons but those in the secret can | steam pipe, cylinder, furnace, 
5 BLECTRIC FUSEE Case, aliver platform, fly- wheel,and pull 
|, anyone try! to open this ° 
secret receives ‘electric shock, Is. 8d. ; | Larger sizes, more elaborately 
quality engraved, 2s. ga. fitved, 2s. 
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ue CITY WATCH.— B 
Es Tkoroughly reilable. | yarve ENGINE.—Inten 


rely a 
excellent ee powerful, with e side-vaive cylinder, 
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2a. Gd. Lever 
q th are Is. 6d. each, three 
Watches, 250. Splendid | }odei Lathe, Grindstone, Baw Bench, Plan. 
Lever Clocks. in Bickel | ing Machine, Drilling Machine, Fountain, 
Timepleoee, very slaborate, 76, 64, OF With earn 
‘ + very e , 78. 6A., OF Wi HE MULTIG: Copying Apparata: 
musical sccompaniment, 123.04.” T for printing any number ee copies of 
Mot ATEAM ENGINE AND FERRIS mes, bills, cards, &c., writing can be 
WHEEL act off and greph used again at once, 
of the celebrated Ferris ud. 5 


modet 'e vcard size, Is. 34.; notepaper, 23. cd 
worked by & 1 Brase Vertical Engine, €@d. and 10s. 


be. 6d. 6d. complete. The 
oe oe icanw STEAM LAUNCH, 1s.0d.; | K1Lo Ligutp for taking copies on to ordinary 
larwer sizes at 2%. 6d., Ss. 6d., 6d. | paper of pictures, &c., appearing in news- 
Boing axD WATERWHEEL. Is. 6d. ENGINE pore. , exact repreduetions, 
. AND STEAM Hammer, 1s, 6d. je. 20. per bottle. 
The Celebrated Bijou Magic Lanterns and Slides. 

the pal: erallothers. Each set is packed in a handsome 
Th "The lanterns tnd all of the elidee areof superior Bnglish make, These 
are specially got up 80 aa to form nice presents, and will give satisfaction 
here. 


everyw! 
. comprise a best Bnglish-made Lantern, fitted with two lenses, 
weonn Lath 5 TieaA chimney. silvered reflector, 60 really Comic Figures, on bY 
‘cumplete Nursery Tales, each Tale having 12 pictores on ¢ Slides, 
ore pictures; 2 Comic Slipping Slides, 4 Moving Panorama Slides, 
Slides, 1 ‘ Weloome,”’ 1 Man Swallowing Rats, 2 
nese Rackwork Stido, 1 Qucen and } Curtain Slide, making 
109 pictures in all, complete with instructions, giving @ picture on the sheet of 
feet eter. 's. 6d. 
. No. Sore eely atmilar, but having # No. 2 Lantern and No. 2 Slides, forming ® 
tanger size throe out. Gives a picture 4 foet in Giameter. Price 14s. €d. 
lo, 8 size, muon larger still, very suitable for 6 ‘special present, gives a 5 feet 


diameter 2 
‘a or aE PECIALLY-PREPARED O11, giving great brilliancy, Od., 1s. 6d., 
: and 2s. 6d. 
Btrest, Kensingion, Lond Head City Warehouse, to whieh address all letters . 

& CO., 


I8, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephones 8897 and 6767 


December 8, 1894. 
GENTLEMEN: I ama reader of Pearson’s Weekly, and request 
you to forward me, per return, set of patterns and catalogue. 
Name......0+ “ 
Address.........44044. 


Cut out Coupon and address— 


THE BRIDGEWATER MILLS CO., 
72, Gt. Bridgewater Street, MANCHESTER. 


N.B.—A well-known Manchester accountant will be present at the opening of th 
letters, and the resulfs will be published in Pearson’s Weekly of the issue o} ie en 5, 1895. ‘ 
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"TWIXT EDITOR AND 
READER. 


Tue following was one of the paragraphs entered for the 
Buried Places Competition a few weeks ago:— 
* Pearson's Weekly, the best penny periodical, contains 
a deal more divers readings than all others, and 
affords every delighted reader much enduring and 
evidently measureless happiness. It may really be 
esteemed a valuable and purely instructive literary 
enterprise, always abounding in well-selected 
pariugraphs and brilliant tales, written by celebrities.” 
Pcncil-cases are offered to the fifty persons finding the 
greatest number of genuine names of places Iuried in 
the above parayraph. Lists to reach us on or before 
first post Monday, December 17th. Of course, the 
author of the above paragraph will not be allowed to 
compete. 

As announced last week, L have. by way of advertise- 
ment. had a special reprint of 100,000 copies of No. 1 
of Pearson's Library, entitled, * A’ Girl Without a 
Nate.” and these Lam prepared to present to the first 
160,000 persons who apply for them. The only con- 
dition is that each applicant should inclose a fully 
addressed wrapper. with three halfpenny stamps 
afixed, and a copy of this novel will be sent by 
return. First come, first served, so please write at 
ones, or you will be disappointed. 

Ir hes been pointed out that the title of the third 
number of Pearson's Library, ° THro’ THE BATTLE 
Smoke.” bears an unfortunate resemblance to that of 
the Rev. Arthur Male’s publication, * Scenes Through 
the Battle Smoke.” I need hardly say that I very 
much revret the coincidence. which was quite 
aecidental. 

F. A. S—Since 1827 it has heen illegal to set mantraps, 
except indoors, between sunset and sunrise, as a 
defence against burghirs. 

Nempers of letters have been addressed to me 
frem correspondents who consider that the colunm 
devoted to Rathway RicHts AND Wronas_ has 
heen discontinued at the time of year when 
travellers have most reason to comphtin of their 
treatment—a_ fact which To had not) overlooked. 
That there would he a terrible sameness about their 
grievancesealso occurred to me. Afterall, the railway 
companies are not responsible for the fogs, and while 
the present system of signalling exists, anything like 
puneeuenty is out of the question. That none of the 

undred and one inventions on the automatic principle 
for connnunicating with the engine driver have been 
considered sufficiently trustworthy to be adopted is, 
however, almost incredible. But until some abso- 
lutely safe method is forthcoming. the companies will 
do all that can he expected of them if they will issue 
forecasts, as far as lies in their power. of the inevit- 
able delays that will occur morning after morning. 
In a case like that of the South Eastern, however, 
where the utmost inconvenience is caused by a 
structural defect in the line, it is another matter, 
and it is hopeless to try and understand why the 
directors persist in running their trains in and out of 
Cannon Street. throwing the entire arrangements of 
the line out of gear in foggy weather, when a simple 
shuttle carriage would answer the purpose admirably. 


Apropos of a recent reply concerning yeirly newspapers. 
M.B.C.informsme that a paper called the THUNDERER 
is published aunually at Castle Cary. Somerset. This 
journal does not always appear on the same date, but 
on the occurrence of what the editors consider the 
principal local event of the year. | This reminds one 
of Mr. Herbert Vivian's paper, the WHIRLWIND, which 
used to come out once a week whenever the presiding 
genius was not away shooting or something of that 
sort. 

A DW. reader writes :—* T cannot longer restrain my 
feelings of gratitude towards you. Your Christmas 
plate has made me feel glad Pinalive. [have got seven 
oreight of the © leading” Christinas numbers, for which 
T have paid from four to six times the price of your 
munber, but the plates with all of them have been 
put on one side. Ido not care to look at thei after 
seoing yours, 


—your plate las caused ime to lose all interest in 
these given with any other publications, that is, of 
any that, as yet. I have seen.” 

ANOTHER letter received by the same post was from 
Mr. John H. Webbe. 9 and 11. Regent Street. Chel- 
tenham :—"With Fooflight| Furourites 1 think you 
have hit the mark. To was ayreealbly surprised 
with No. 1, which I received from iny bookseller 
to-day. I had looked for something good. but did 
net expect quite such an excellent production. and 
I venture to predict a gigantic success for the publi- 
caution. Needless to say, I have ordered the future 
numbers us they are produced. and seven friends of 
mine who have seen ny copy have done the same.” 

I have received some hundreds of letters 

written in the sume yenerous und flattering spirit to 

the above. I cannot print them, of course, but wish 
to thank the writers generally for their appreciation 
and good wishes. 


PEARSON'S W 


It may be want of taste on my part. | 
or want of irtistic appreciation. but the fact remains | 


A NUMBER of readers have heen kind enough te explain 
that blood oranges may be obtained by grafting on 
the pomegranate stock, a fact of which Iwas perfectly 
aware. 

THE country is occupying such a prominent position in 
our thoughts just now that R. EB. A.’s query, What is 
the leading industry of Corea? has a special interest. 
There is no doubt that paper manufacture may be 
quoted in answer. Corean paper is highly esteemed 
in the East, invariably forming part of royal presents 
and of tribute hitherto paid to China. Besides its 
use for writing and for ks, it is employed in an 
endless number of ways. It serves in the manu- 
facture of pocket handkerchiefs, fans, umbrellas, 
shoe-soles, hat-boxes, lanterns, and string, in covering 
floors and walls and ceilings, and, stretched on frames. 
it supplies doors and window panes. In China and 
Japan there is an especial demand for this commodity, 
which is more durable thim anything produced in 
either of the hostile countries. 


MATERFAMILIAS asks which is the most wholesome 
fruit ?—— - ——— With all dueallowance forditferences 
of opinion, I should name the mangosteen, which has 
the athe: advantage of being considered the most 
delicious. The tree is a native of the Moluccas. The 
jeaves are large and oval. and deep dark green in 
colour, with a dull lustre. The open flowers resemble 
those of the red rose, but have eal four petals. The 
fruit. in sizeand shape, is not unlike an orange. It is 
dark brown, spotted with yellow or grey. The pulp, 
inclosed by a thick riud, is soft and juicy, and of a 
charming rese colour, The flavour is extremely 
delicate, with a delightful mixture of sweetness and 
acidity. 

Ir is hardly credible that T have received a letter frou a 
remote district of Chili asking me whether a man who 
starts with C100 at the beginning of a year and finds 
he has €209 at the end of twelve nnonths has made 50 or 
100 per cent. However, as this is a question which is 
asked on anaverage ten or twelve times a week. and as, 
moreover, w Wager is at stake. said the loser has 
promised to give €2 to the FLA.P.. TP may as well say 
at once that the answer is cent. per cent. I should be 
interested in knowing where the ditticulty arises, if 
any one can tell me. 


AN ° Engineer” writes a very pathetic letter. He says 
the funny man on the stuff is entirely unjustified in 
sug fing that the ladies lose 50,000,000 hair pins 
every year. They ure deliberately stolen as pipe- 
cleaners and button hooks by the other sex. 

AN APPRECIATIVE READER would esteem it a favour if 
I could inform her, don’t you know. through the 
medium of my viduable paper (underlined), how und 
where she could obtain a Lisok or coloured virl as 
general servant ¥ --—-Has it really come to 
this’ Personally Tain, unfortunately, not on speak- 
ing terms with any coloured people but possibly some 
of my readers my he able to supply the requisite 
information. No skive dealers need apply, by the way. 

Tue wealth and hospitality of the City Companies is 
proverbial, They have so much money, in facet, that 
they hardly know what to do with it. and few people 
are aware to what an extent their liberality goes. At 
the close of a lanquet. for instance, each euest is 
presented with a little ticket, which is exchanyed, on 
leaving the dining-hall, for a large ornamental box of 
crystalised fruits and sweets of every kind. As it is 
no unusual thing for two or three hundred to sit down 
to dinner. the cost connected with this little act of 
courtesy must be considerable, perhaps £50 or more. 
Of course, they are at perfect liberty to waste their 
money if they wish to, and I merely mention the 
subject because a correspondent has asked how the 
delightful custom arose. The inquiries which I 
instituted with a view to solving this most interesting 
problem have elicited the startling fact that it was 
found advisuble to make some arrangement of the 
kind. owing to the prevailing habit among those who 
had become fathers of slipping into the capacious 
pockets of their evening coats those commodities, 
which, while their sweetness was wasted upon such 
dignified appetites, would be decidedly welcome at 
home. This is the sid incontrovertible truth. 


For the benefit of the correspondent who was recently 
inquiring after the trees and other things that grow 
in Iceland. F. R.G.S. reminds me that. the scanty 
natural supply on the islind is supplemented by the 
worm-eaten pines and logs of inthogany which are 
oveasionally washed on shore by the Gulf Stream. 
As for grass, the best crop on most farnus is cut from 
the roof of the house, which. as the islanders have 
neither straw nor sites nor tiles. is mainly composed 
of birch bark covered with a thick layer of earth and 
sods. Turf is also used to a certain extent for fuel. 
It is, however, years before it will grow again, and in 
the meantime the wind plays havoc with the exposed 
volcanic sand, spreading it in all directions, to the 
ruin of adjacent pastures, 

V. A. S.—The State Bed at the Mansion House cost 
3.000 guineas. 

D. K. A.—Over 15,000,000 visits are paid every year to 
London pawnbrokers. The exact figures are, on an 
average, 50.300 a day. Throughout the whole country 


the number of pledges is said to amount to 190,000,000 
per annum. 


IF YOU SEE IT IN P.W., ITS SO. 


EEKLY, 


— 


WEEK Ent: 
Drew ts, fe. 


Sussex.—The informauu. is periectly es, 
eget i has no authority to arrest a poacl. 
ve catches him red-handed, during the «., 
while the man succeeds in keeping off the pubes, 
For my own part I fail to see the differenee 
stealing a chicken and stealing at phesasan: 
seems that a constable has power to interfur: 
case und not in the other. 


A.S. A. asks, Which is naturally the most pr. 
country in the world ? Probably 
owing to the extraordinarily diversified nat ur. 
climate. The soil produces all the cereals a1! 
of the United States and Europe. The hot dan 
between the coust and the foothills of the Ce: 
are covered with the most luxuriant yoo. 
Excellent grazing lands abound. Gigantic | 
flourish as they flourish nowhere else in th 
There are forests of turpentine, mahosany, 1 

ironwood, rubber, and hundreds of other 

commercial value, There are endless plints ss 
and herbs which are uscd medicinally and in: 
industries. There are mosses and fiche 

furnish most excellent dyes. The annual cots. 

alone of Mexico is valued at over (2.00000 

tobacco crop avernyves a value of 500.000. 11 

crop, €800.000, while the cocoa bean aud vail 

are Jargely cultivated. The hot-linds i! 

sarsapurilin, sunny jalap. ries. arrowreet 

indigo. and other products. One cereal the 

—is peculiar to Mexico. and from this the 1 

drink is extracted. Paper is made from th. 

twine and thread from their fibre. aud eed 
the sharp tips of the leaves, whieh are. jlo 
used for thatehing the houses of the poor 
contains its fine agricultural kind as any in te: 
and i iost parts two crops are obtained. Act 
however, is poorly developed. and prinitiv: 
are followed hy the people generally. 


Apropos of a paragraph which L recently wrote 
only women T know of who purposely spoil th 
beauty, a correspondent sends me the fotlow i 
Thave no doubt will be read with interest \ 
same time. the custom he refers to is. 1 | 
founded. not on any religiaws duty imposed te. 
act a tendency to vanity. but with ao iin: 
rather distorted idea of what is really beautit: 
BUYS: 

The natured beauty ot the Albaoisn: gird soon desig 

Tuarriige. wid, aecording to enstom, she dyes her h 

D stuetrs her face with white pat, blackens fe 

Teddens her hits. Whe st traveller omee expressed! 

to seme Adboniin women at this strange fines der t 

they Tenehed. aid said that. in their opinion. it wa 

fins of dows that shomld be white. 


MoottTaNnce.—A much fuller account than J shen 
able to give here of the ways and means of fre 
Christmas tree will appear in the Christin. \: 
of Home Notes, whieh will be in the hands 
public on December th. Thank you f 
information in your letter, which Tohave refer: 
elsewhere. 

A. J. B.—The number of cats in the United Kin: 
fully seven millions although a remarkable a: 
has been noticed in many plies, especially <0) 
probably owing to the demand for exportittion — | 
were, I helieve. first brought into Enyhiid bers 
Conquest. in the tenth century, and were 4 
then at twopence, the equivalent of two hen~ . 
gallons of beer. Southey mentions that the 
settlers in Brazil paid 300 for a cat. and ter kot 
their weight in gold-dust. An offer of (hut 
Persian cat at the Sydenham Cat Show in Iss 
refused. 

Query writes: “Can any of your correspondeni 
this? My grandfather, now in his eighty-fit! 
is one of a family of nine, eight of whom ire 
living. The eldest is in his ninety-first years anc: 
youngest in her seventy-sixth. The average .: 
the whole family is slightly over eighty-twe y- 
My grandfather is the only one of the eight witt 
grandson, and great-grandson all living.” Ms: 
respondent writes from Neweastle-on- Tyne 
whether this is the finnily’s native place bd 
know. Somehow they seem to have discovers: 
elixir of life, and I certainly do not remember 
time hearing of a more remarkable ease of vite! 


POSTAL RATES. | 
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Al pant free Weekly. Notes, Stories. 1 
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